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THE WEEK Tue week has been singularly free from political 
° events of interest so far as English parties are con- 
——— cerned. Even the inquiries addressed by Liberals to 


THE chief political event of the 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: week has unquestionably been 
AT HOME. the re-appearance of Mr. Glad- 
stone on a public platform. It is 
consoling to those Liberals who have retained their 
allegiance to their old leader, in spite of the ferocity 
with which he has been assailed in the Tory press, to 
see how universal is the welcome accorded to him on 
his temporary re-appearance in the arena of public 
life, and with what attention and respect his utter- 
ances are received, even by the newspapers 
which a few months ago were denouncing him 
most fiercely. His speech at Chester on Tuesday 
had no necessary connection with party politics. 
It was meant to strengthen the hands of Lord 
Salisbury in his dealings with Turkey. But it need 
hardly be said that the strengthening would only 
take place if Lord Salisbury’s policy was identical 
with that of Lord Rosebery. That England is bound 
to intervene—single-handed if necessary—on behalf 
of the victims of Turkish oppression in Asia Minor, 
and that deeds must be resorted to in order to 
coerce the Turk if words prove ineffectual, were the 
points for which Mr. Gladstone contended in his 
speech ; and there can be no doubt that he has done 
much to give the Armenian question the first place 
among public topics of the time. 





THE usual letters have been addressed to members 
of Parliament by the party leaders inviting their 
attendance at the House of Commons on Monday 
next, when the new Parliament will assemble for the 
purpose of electing a Speaker. It is noteworthy 
that on this occasion the letter addressed to the 
Liberal Unionists emanates not from Mr. Chamberlain, 
but from Mr. Balfour. This fact proves that the 
fusion of the ex-Liberals with their Tory allies has 
gone further than some of them anticipated, and 
furnishes a complete justification for including 
them in the regular Tory party. The business on 
Monday will be confined to the election of Speaker, 
and it is now practically decided that no opposition 
will be offered to the re-election of Mr. Gully. 
Whether Mr. Balfour, as leader of the House of 
Commons, will take any active part in the pro- 
ceedings remains to be seen. His friends would, 
however, be glad to see him taking some step which 
might help to efface the bad impression made by 
his original attitude on the question of Mr. Gully’s 
re-election. 





the newspapers and to each other concerning the 
causes of their defeat at the General Election have 
been dying away, and there seems now to be a 
general disposition to look to the future instead of 
the past. It is, however, clear from the reports that 
have been received from many different quarters, 
that one of the causes of the Liberal defeat was the 
recklessness with which the Tory candidates resorted 
to measures of corruption. Several petitions against 
the return of Tory members have been resolved 
upon. But these petitions will hardly cover a tithe 
of the cases in which money was improperly applied 
for the purpose of influencing the voters. Beer, 
which played so great a part in the struggle of 1892, 
was employed even more largely in the recent election, 
and many cases are reported in which the issue was 
turned almost exclusively by the use of this agency. 
As to the future, it seems to be felt that it is too 
soon to hold any meeting of the party, and that as 
a matter of fact there are no questions that could 
at this crisis be profitably discussed at such a meet- 
ing. The Parliamentary Session will be a very brief 
one, and will not call for anything special in the 
way of policy or leadership; though one may hope 
that Lord Rosebery will not fail to give utterance 
to the opinion of the party with regard to the 
Armenian crisis. The general situation may have 
undergone a change before next February, but in 
any case it will be quite soon enough then to con- 
sider questions of reconstruction and policy. 





Mr. Justin McCartuy’'s vigorous arraignment of 
Mr. Healy will give general satisfaction to the friends 
of Ireland. As a rule, we have deprecated any inter- 
ference on the part of Englishmen in the internal 
affairs of the Irish party; and it is impossible not 
to forget that the Irish members, however much 
they may be divided among themselves, have at 
least shown that they possess the power of uniting 
against the common enemy. But whilst we have no 
desire to assume any right to meddle with the pri- 
vate affairs of the Irish representatives, we do not 
see any reason why English and Scotch Home Rulers 
should conceal the fact that their sympathies 
are far more with Mr. McCarthy and his friends 
than with Mr. Healy. Mr. Healy is a very able and 
a very patriotic person; but unluckily he has chosen 
to take a line that has not been beneficial to the 
cause of Home Rule. He has not done as Mr. 
Redmond did, and allied himself openly with the 
enemies of Home Rule. But he has placed weapons 
in the hands of those enemies which they have been 
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quick to use against the cause he has at heart. If he 
were to show greater moderation of language, and a 
less bitter hostility to those men in his own party 
who command, more fully than he can pretend to do, 
the confidence of his fellow-countrymen, he would 
be a better patriot and a more valuable public 
servant than he is. 


Tue feature of most general interest in the annual 
report of the Committee of Council on Education is 
the account of the growth of the evening continua- 
tion schools, to which Mr. Acland’s new code applied 
so strong a stimulus. There were 3,318 of these 
schools inspected during the year, containing 3,742 
separate departments as compared with 1,977 the 
year before. “ Elementary subjects still continue to 
engage the attention of the bulk of the scholars,” 
but geography, needlework, shorthand, vocal music, 
and other subjects, including domestic economy and 
instruction in the life and duties of the citizen, 
appear to be also popular. More than one-third of 
the schools teach drawing, and nearly one-fourth 
science, while cookery is also largely taught to 
women. More than 18 per cent. of the scholars 
are over twenty-one. Every effort is made to bring 
the schools into notice by the County Councils and 
other agencies, and it is hoped that their permanence 
is now generally assured. The report indicates how 
very much leeway there is to make up in this 
the only form of supplementary instruction open to 
the great mass of the population. Mr. Acland’s 
enterprise is evidently bearing good fruit. 





CONSIDERING the way in which “ow? schools” 
are often spoken of by ardent supporters of the 
voluntary system as worked by the Church of 
England, some of the figures in the report are highly 
instructive. In the voluntary schools throughout 
England and Wales the cost of “ maintenance” 
per child in average attendance works out, ac- 
cording to the official figures, at £1 18s. 1jd. per 
annum. Of this the annual grant supplies 18s. 
Id., the fee grant 103. 1d.—that is to say, about 
twenty-eight shillings out of every thirty-eight 
come directly out of Imperial taxation. Of the re- 
mainder, the subscribers contribute only a fraction 
over 6s. 6d., the balance being provided by the 
children's fees—where there are any—by their pur- 
chases of books from the school authorities, by 
income from endowments, and from various minor 
sources. So that the annual sacrifices made by the 
subscribers for the maintenance of these schools do 
not, after all, amount to very much more than one- 
sixth of the total cost; and even these sacrifices 
have a set-off in the fact—which the advocates of 
Church schools never fail to insist upon—that the 
existence of voluntary schools often staves off 
an education rate. It is fair, of course, to remember 
that the buildings of the voluntary schools have 
commonly been provided and improved by sub- 
scriptions (chiefly in the remote past), and that 
the improvements insisted on by Mr. Acland have 
generally been furnished by the school managers 
without much demur. It seems that they bave 
grumbled to the public rather than to the Depart- 
ment. Moreover, it is estimated that about £7,000,000 
had been spent between 1870 and 1891 on the erection 
or improvement of voluntary schools, and very large 
sums have been spent since that period, though 
the report professes inability to give any precise 
estimate of them. Still, even the yearly interest on 
this large capital expenditure can hardly outweigh 
the share of the cost of maintenance which is con- 
tributed by the British taxpayer. 


Tue holiday season has again brought up a 
familiar grievance. As tourists multiply, land- 
owners become more emphatic, and it might often 





Ivy housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benent the unemployed in East 
London, they shonid boy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London ut a large amount in weekly wages. 











be said more audacious, in their assertion of their 
alleged rights. It is so easy to assert these rights, 
and so difficult to test the value of the assertion, 
that many encroachments must be acquiring the 
sanctity of prescription which had originally no 
basis at all. In another column Dr. J. Fletcher 
Little ‘mentions a specially flagrant case near 
Ilkley, where the owners of the moorland in 
question have somehow managed to secure the 
protection of the local police. And a correspondent 
of the Chronicle on Thursday called attention to a 
case (typical, it is to be feared, of many) at Stud- 
land, close to Swanage, where a magnificent open 
common is blocked in the interest of the rabbits by 
the lessee of the manor house, an ardent preserver 
of game. It would be an interesting, though 
probably an expensive, holiday task for a pachy- 
dermatous visitor of ample private means and 
some legal knowledge to test these rights and 
their sanctions. We have known it maintained by a 
very high legal authority that trespass in England is 
a matter only for civil process, and that the familiar 
warning on notice boards is mere brutum fulmen, 
unless, of course, the trespasser be in pursuit of 
game. But the ordinary summer visitor can hardly 
be expected to try these experiments, and the Parish 
Council is too apt to be controlled by the territorial 
magnates. The Bournemouth Town Council, whose 
members probably feel their pecuniary interests 
involved, has just pulled to pieces an encroachment 
constructed by its own Mayor at considerable cost. 
If the local authorities elsewhere would take counsel 
with the Commons Preservation Society, they would 
probably hear of something very much to their ulti- 
mate advantage. 





A SERIES of outrages, ascribed to a 
ABROAD. sect of fanatical “ Vegetarian” or 
Buddhist rebels who have been 
threatening the peace of South-Eastern China for 
some months, began on the night of Thursday 
week with an attack on the Church Missionary 
Station at Whasang, in the province of Fo Kien, 
about a hundred miles from the treaty port of 
Fu Chau. The victims were ladies and young 
children, the latter presumably murdered by way 
of retaliation for the supposed outrages on Chinese 
infants which popular opinion in China ascribes 
to the missionaries as medieval Christian opinion 
did to the Jews. Little doubt is felt that the local 
officials were cognisant of the attempt, if they 
did not instigate it. The movement has spread, and 
other attacks are reported, the last on a station in 
the immediate vicinity of Canton. Probably all the 
disturbances are the outcome of a systematic attempt 
on the part of the Chinese officials to rid themselves 
of the presence of foreigners, or at least to terrify 
the latter into retirement to the treaty ports. As 
we argue elsewhere, such an attempt is not likely 
to succeed. To recall the missionaries to the 
treaty ports for the present would be of little 
use — first, because some of them would not 
come; and, secondly, because many, including, we 
imagine, most of the members of the China Inland 
Mission, could not possibly be reached in time. 
Moreover, it would be a discreditable confession of 
weakness, of which the Chinese authorities would 
make the most. Foreign missionaries are protected 
in China by treaty rights and Imperial decrees, and, 
if the Chinese Government cannot carry out its 
treaty obligations, Europe must assist it to do so. 


THE second ballots in the French departmental 
elections, which were held last Sunday, resulted 
in a further Socialist defeat. One-twelfth of the 
Chamber is Socialist, but less than one-sixtieth of 
the members just elected to the Departmental 
Councils profess any form of the faith. In short, 
Socialism seems to have lost ground considerably 
since the general election of 1893. 
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THE mise en scéne of the very latest “ Anarchist 
outrage’’—supposing, of course, that it can really 
claim that designation—could hardly have been 
better managed if it had been deliberately planned 
by a teacher of civic virtue anxious to impress 
mankind with a due sense of the folly and wicked- 
ness of Anarchism. Last Sunday M. Vuillemin, the 
director-in-chief of the mines at Aniche, near Douay, 
was celebrating, amid the general rejoicing of his 
workpeople, the jubilee of his accession. He was 
both eminent among mining engineers and popular 
among the four thousand men he employed ; indeed, 
all but twenty-three of them had subscribed to 
present him with a testimonial, and a banquet in 
his honour was just about to take place. On his 
return from mass on Sunday with his little 
grandson he was fired at by an “anarchist” named 
Clement Decoux, whom he had dismissed two years 
ago. The crowd rushed on the assassin, who 
drew a bomb from his waistband, but, being too 
nervous to throw it, let it drop, and blew himself 
up; whereupon his own father cast himself on the 
corpse, reviling his degenerate son. Nobody else was 
fatally hurt—not even M. Vuillemin. An Anarchist 
plot is suspected, but apparently without very con- 
vincing reasons. Decoux was an unsatisfactory 
workman, unable to keep his place, and possibly 
excited against M. Vuillemin by the denunciations of 
the local Socialist press, which, it is stated, has 
always regarded him as an incarnation of capitalist 
power. 


THE Provisional Ministry which now directs the 
affairs of Austria has before it a very difficult task. 
The agreement with Hungary as to the division of 
the burdens common to both halves of the Dual 
Monarchy, which is concluded only for ten years at 
a time, expires in 1897, and the last renewal took 
three years to arrange. The present Ministry is 
almost certainly in a minority in the Reichsrath, 
while the Hungarian Ministry, though no doubt 
supported by a majority of the Parliament, is 
cordially detested by the nobility, the Clericals, and 
the non-Magyar races, and has had to struggle 
against bitter hostility at Vienna. Moreover, as we 
have often noticed, the tendency in Hungary for the 
moment is towards the triumph of Liberalism and 
the depression of all the non-Magyar races except 
the Jews, while Austria is increasingly Clerical, Anti- 
Semite, and Slav. It is hardly wonderful, therefore, 
that the German press of Vienna should urge a 
postponement of any attempt to rearrange the 
settlement until a new Reichsrath is elected. But 
there could be no clearer admission of the growing 
paralysis of the Dual Monarchy. 


THE visit just paid by the King and Queen of 
Roumania to the Emperor of Austria at Ischl, 
coupled with the meeting of the German and 
Austrian Chancellors in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, has given rise to much speculation in the 
Continental press. In Vienna the inference drawn 
is that Roumania has definitely promised her support 
to the Triple Alliance—a step indicated by Count 
Kalnoky as imminent nearly a year ago, and now 
supposed to be plainly signified to the world by 
the exchange of courtesies between her Sovereign 
and the ruler of the country most concerned 
in securing her support. Her action, we are told, 
has checked Russian intrigue in Bulgaria and set up 
a barrier against Slavonic invasion. It has been 
obvious that this view, which has already received a 
semi-official contradiction, represents the wishes of 
Austria rather than actual fact. The existence of 
an unredeemed Roumania in the Austrian Empire 
must in any case somewhat complicate the relation, 
especially as the sufferings of its inhabitants are 
due to that element in the Empire which is most 
concerned in the maintenance of the existing order 
and of the Triple Alliance by which it is secured. 























































But as the Viennese press has made up its mind that 
Bulgaria is prostrate at the feet of the Tsar, it may 
well find consolation wherever it can. 


No doubt this latter hypothesis is favoured by 
the enthusiastic reception given to the Metropolitan 
Clement, the most important member of the deputa- 
tion which met with a somewhat chilling reception 
at St. Petersburg. There is no hint in his speeches 
to those who welcomed him at Tsaribrod and in the 
capital that the hopes of himself and his colleagues 
have been at all dashed, either by that reception or 
by the announcement of last week, which appeared 
to be semi-official, but is now disavowed at 
St. Petersburg, and suspected to be a forgery 
concocted originally at Vienna. He preached 
patience, union, and confidence, and prophesied 
success in the endeavour to secure the friendly 
patronage of the Tsar. Still, as we have said, the 
Russophilism of the Bulgarian people is not neces- 
sarily that of the politicians or the Bishops. But 
the situation is becoming further complicated by 
the growth of an anti-dynastic agitation. M. 
Zankoff's ultra-Slavophil organ suggests the Crown 
Prince of Greece as a possible substitute for Prince 
Ferdinand—a farcical suggestion, for a Greek prince 
could not consent to be a vassal of the Porte, and 
the union of Bulgaria and Greece under one head 
would complicate matters in Macedonia more than 
ever. But this agitation, and the ramoured demand 
that the little heir to the throne shall be brought up 
in the national faith, which Prince Ferdinand will 
almost certainly reject, make it probable that his 
place will be vacant before long. 





THE Times correspondent at Sofia, indeed, sug- 
gests the probability of a new and startling develop- 
ment. Prince Ferdinand, he says, may possibly give 
up all hopes of conciliating Russia, and turn to M. 
Radoslavoff and the anti-Russian party, resting also 
on the support of the army, which is probably 
hostile to Russian influence. Thus the old hope of 
Western Europe for an independent Bulgaria would 
be revived. But the Prince’s recent action has 
clearly greatly reduced the probability of the success 
of such a course. 


THE plan for the great Simplon tunnel which, 
after being talked about for thirty years, seems now 
in a fair way of accomplishment, offers some striking 
illustrations of the progress made in this branch of 
engineering since the achievement of the St. Gothard 
and Vorarlberg railways. In this case there are to 
be two tunnels side by side, seventeen metres apart, 
and connected by transverse galleries at every 200 
metres throughout their whole length of nineteen 
kilometres and three-quarters—roughly, twelve and 
a half English miles, or some three miles longer 
than the St. Gothard tunnel, hitherto the longest 
in the’ world. One of these tunnels is not to be 
completed till the traffic requires, and is to serve for 
the present chiefly as a means of ventilation, as 
otherwise work in the other would be impossible. 
The temperature would reach, it is estimated, 40° C 

= 104° Fabr.) at certain points during construction, 
and in the St. Gothard, where the highest tempera- 
ture was some three or four degrees less, the suffering 
and mortality were latterly terrible. Air will be 
forced into this ventilating gallery to the amount of 
50,000 litres per second, some twenty-five times the 
amount of the St. Gothard allowance, and, as it will 
be cooled by injections of water spray, the tem- 
perature is not expected ever toexceed 75° Fahr. The 
doubling of the tunnels will also obviously facilitate 
the removal of material and the drainage. Abundant 
water power is available at both ends of the tunnel— 
which was not the case with the St. Gothard works— 
and will be used not only to work the boring 
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machinery and to force in the compressed air, but 
for electric lighting, and in all probability eventually 
for electric traction as well; for, to say nothing of 
the comfort of the passengers and railway servants, 
the fumes generated by the combustion of coal 
necessitated the renewal of all the metal work 
in the Arlberg tunnel within ten years after its 
completion. Both entrances are approximately 
500 metres, or some 1,660 feet, lower than the St. 
Gothard, while the Mont Cenis tunnel lies higher 
than the latter, and the approaches will be far less 
complicated in the case of the Simplon. 


THE difficulty is to see where traffic enough for 
all three tunnels is to come from. The Simplon is 
remote from centres of industry, and connects no 
points of importance that are not satisfactorily con- 
nected otherwise by either the Mont Cenis or the 
St. Gothard route. Without a new railway connect- 
ing it with Central Europe through Berne, with 
another great tunnel—probably from the Lauter- 
brunnen Valley to the Litschthal—how is traffic 
enough to be got to the Simplon to make it worth 
the trouble of construction? Or will the conversion 
of water-power into electricity, which is now 
becoming customary, plant factories all over the 
valleys of the Alps? 


WRITING in the Sketch an account 
LITERATURE, of the making of the World—the 
ETC. journal, not the Earth — Mr. 
T. H. S. Escott mentions the 
“Letters to Eminent Persons,” signed “ Kosmos,” 
which attracted considerable notice on _ their 
first appearance, and states that “it is now 
generally understood " that their author was Kosmo 
Wilkinson, “‘ whose pen seems once more at work 
under Mr. Courtney in the Fortnightly Review.” 
This is curious, inasmuch as internal evidence had 
inclined several persons of our acquaintance to con- 
nect the author of that Fortnightly article with 
Mr. Escott himself. Can we say, in the language of 
those curiously fallacious persons the Anglo-Israelite 
propagandists, “ Hence an Identity’? At any rate, 
the odd przenomen of the Fortnightly writer has its 
significance explained. 





WE understand that Mr. J. M. Barrie has finished 
his new novel, and that it will appear in Scribner's 
Magazine, commencing at the end of the year. The 
world has so long been without anything new from 
Mr. Barrie’s pen, that the first instalment will be 
awaited with interest. 


THE Society of Medical Phonographers, which 
held its first general meeting on the 30th ult., seems 
likely to encourage an accomplishment which is no- 
where more useful than in the profession of medi- 
cine. Few people have to write notes more rapidly 
than a consulting physician in large practice, for 
example; and few practise it under circumstances 
of greater difficulty than must sometimes beset 
a busy general practitioner. The demand, moreover, 
for shorthand in the medical profession must stimu- 
late its study in schools—Dr. Percival, we believe, 
made a beginning in this direction while he was at 
Rugby—and the use will probably spread in other 
professions as well. The real difficulty, we think, 
found in shorthand by most persons who are highly 
educated, or in process of being so, is that the phono- 
graphic systems run counter to all their preconceived 
theories of philology and spelling. Still, there are 
some advantages in phonography. Sir Henry 
Howorth mentioned a striking instance of repro- 
duction of evidence, in a language unknown to 


Tae Great Nortuery Ratiway are running a new night service to Aberdeen 
and Inverness, of which details will be found advertised in our columns, 





the note-taker, but in a form intelligible to those 
to whom he read it out. And if the general adop- 
tion of the system—possibly in a more scientific 
shape—aids the reform of our spelling, our 
children’s children will have cause to be thankful. 
On these grounds we cordially wish the society all 
success. 

FRIEDRICH ENGELS, collaborator 
with Karl Marx, and founder with 
him of the scientific theory of 
Socialism, was unquestionably one of the ablest and 
most learned of the exponents and prophets whose 
assistance that creed has enjoyed. A recruit to its 
ranks from those of capitalism,as Marx was from 
those of officialism, he spent his life in its service. 
He wrote valuable works on economic history, and 
it may be remembered that in his preface to a 
re-issue of the last he recognised with satisfaction 
the progress made in commercial and industrial 
morality since the publication of the first edition.— 
Mr. Joseph Thomson was one of the most eminent 
of African explorers—a man of extraordinary 
endurance and force of character, who had done 
much to increase our knowledge of the country 
on the further side of Lake Tanganyika, the Kilima- 
Njaro region, the Atlas Mountains and the Niger, 
and whose path had never been stained by native 
blood.—M. Thivrier was well known as a working- 
man member of the French Chamber, whose blouse 
performed the same function in that assembly as Mr. 
Keir Hardie’s head-gear in the late House of Com- 
mons. But he never opened his lips in debate save 
once, and then it was to interrupt and to incur sus- 
pension.—The Rev. Robert Whiston, formerly head- 
master of the Cathedral Grammar School at Rochester, 
had done good service some fifty years ago by his 
exposure of the misapplication by the ecclesiastical 
authorities of the funds due to the school—an ex- 
posure which was a potent influence in starting the 
reform of the endowed schools system.—The name of 
John Dunn was familiar some sixteen years ago as 
that of an Englishman who had become a Zulu chief, 
and had then, in the interest of his native country, 
thrown over his adopted overlord. 


OBITUARY. 








ENGLAND AND TURKEY. 


17 R. GLADSTONE’S intervention on behalf of 
iV the victims of the Sultan’s fiendish cruelty 
has sent a thrill of joy through the hearts of men 
of all parties. After all, his is still the most potent 
voice that can be raised—not in England only, but 
in the wide world—on behalf of outraged and op- 
pressed humanity. The detractions and slanders 
which have been poured upon him for years past by 
the organs of the reactionary party have only served 
to bring his intrinsic greatness still more prominently 
before the public eye. And now the voice of detrac- 
tion is silent, and we see the Tory newspapers 
ostentatiously claiming him as an ally of the Ministry 
in a work which has no party complexion. That this 
Armenian question, which is the question of English 
responsibility for the miseries of the Christians of 
Turkey, bas nothing to do with any question of party 
politics we have emphatically protested ever since it 
first began to trouble us. And, happily, there have 
been many good men in the Tory ranks who have 
shared that view, and who have stood forward man- 
fully to support a Liberal Government in what they 
believed to be a righteous policy with regard to 
Turkey. Acknowledging the help that was given 
in the earlier part of the year by the Duke of West- 
minster and others to Lord Rosebery’s Administra- 
tion, we must at the same time admit that the duty 
is now laid upon Liberals of reciprocating that 
action. It is our business to strengthen the hands 
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of a Tory Government in so far as the policy of that 
Government is consistent with the maintenance of 
the national honour and the dictates of ordinary 
humanity. Mr. Gladstone has nobly fulfilled his 
part of the common duty, and has given a support 
to Ministers which even his political opponents 
admit to be invaluable. We trust that it will at 
least prove effectual in keeping Lord Salisbury 
on the right lines, and in restraining him from 
any fresh indiscretion like that of which he was 
guilty in his recent speech at Bradford. For 
the sake of our reputation as a nation we have 
no more earnest hope than that, in dealing with 
this Armenian question, the Tory Premier may 
follow in the footsteps of his Liberal predecessors. 
If he shouid do so he will have the commendation, 
not only of all Liberals, but of all the good men, to 
whatever party they may belong, who feel that the 
first duty of a civilised State is to shake itself free 
from any complicity in crimes that are an outrage 
upon the rights of man. 

For let it be clearly understood that the position 
which Great Britain occupies with regard to the 
horrors in Armenia is not that of a mere onlooker. 
It is that of a responsible abettor of those horrors. 
We have no desire to rekindle the embers of 
forgotten controversies; but the plain fact remains 
that, by the Treaty of Berlin and by the other 
agreements made at the same period, this country 
became the recognised protector of the Turk in 
certain eventualities, and in doing so made itself 
responsible for the manner in which the Christians 
of Turkey were treated by the Ottoman Govern- 
ment. This is the root fact of the Armenian 
question. This it is which gives such terrible force 
to Mr. Gladstone’s impassioned plea for the deliver- 
ance of the Christians of Asia Minor from a hideous, 
an unspeakable, tyranny. If the Turk has to-day 
the power of committing outrages so shocking that 
it is impossible even to describe them, and if he is 
using that power with all the freedom of a brute 
beast wandering through its native forest, it is 
because the blood and the treasure and the 
diplomatic influence of Great Britain have been 
freely used to ensure him in the possession of that 
liberty which he now so shamefully abuses. “ What 
have we to do with the Armenian question?” has been 
asked again and again during the past two years 
by men who have regarded the awful tale of outrage 
as “a tale of little meaning.” We have this much 
to do with it—that if we do not choose to stand 
forth to resist the Turk in his crimes, we must stand 
before the gaze of the world branded as his accom- 
plices in them. What the Armenian question is 
there is no need to explain in these pages. Long 
before any daily newspaper or any professional 
politician had called attention to what was happening 
in Asia Minor, the readers of Tue Speaker had been 
warned of what was coming. It was at the beginning 
of 1892—three and a half years ago—that our Con- 
stantinople Correspondent first pointed to the cloud 
that was gathering on the Eastern horizon, and in 
the two following years, in letter after letter, he 
furnished us with those details of oppression, con- 
spiracy, and outrage which have since become 
familiar to everybody. In these pages, therefore, there 
can be no need to dwell upon the details of this terrible 
case. The wrongs of the Armenians have been too 
often set forth here already to call for recapitulation. 
Every story of horror that has been told by our 
Correspondent has been since confirmed, and the 
world knows that nothing in the long history of 
Turkish misrule and criminality surpasses in savagery 
the deeds which have been wrought during the last 
two years in Armenia under the direct sanction of 
the Sultan Abdul Hamid. Further than this, we 





may say that our latest advices convey one terrible 
warning, at which Mr. Gladstone glanced towards 
the close of his speech on Tuesday. That is, that 
nothing less than the extermination of the Arme- 
nians in Asia Minor is contemplated by the Sultan 
and his detestable Kurdish allies. It seems an in- 
credible thing. We are not surprised at Mr. Glad- 
stone’s hesitation in accepting it as true. But it 
comes to us from the source from which we have 
never yet received any statement that time has not 
confirmed ; and, alas! there is nothing impossible in 
the attribution even of such colossal wickedness as 
this to the Power whose empire has already been 
described as “the negation of God upon earth.” 
For the sake of the outraged Armenians themselves 
one could almost hope that the devilish project of 
their oppressors could be realised at once—unless 
England is prepared to stretch forth her hand to 
help them. Better, a thousand times, speedy death 
than the unutterable tortures of which these innocent 
persons are now the daily and hourly victims. 

Mr. Gladstone was intensely practical in the 
conclusions he pressed upon his audience at Chester 
after expatiating upon the merits of the case. The 
most important of those conclusions were that no 
Turkish promise could be trusted, and that there 
should be no hesitation in resorting to coercion in 
order to compel the stoppage of the reign of op- 
pression. “Ought,” as he justly said, is a 
word that has no weight at Constantinople. 
The only word that is listened to there is 
“Must.”” We believe that the whole people of 
England share Mr. Gladstone’s view upon this 
point, and that Lord Salisbury will find himself 
supported by the nation at large if he gives effect 
to it. But even if this cause were less popular than 
it is, there ought to be no hesitation on the part of 
the Government. We are largely responsible for 
the sufferings of the Armenians. Lord Salisbury 
was himself one of the men who handed them over 
to the tender mercies of the Sultan at the time of 
the Berlin Treaty. We cannot afford to remain 
passive; and still less can Lord Salisbury afford to 
do so. Many weeks ago we urged upon Lord Rose- 
bery the sending of the Mediterranean fleet to the 
Dardanelles to make it clear to the Sultan that 
repentance and amendment could no longer be 
dabgods The fall of the late Government put an 
end to the policy which was then being pursued by 
Lord Kimberley, and pursued with very considerable 
prospect of success. Things have only changed for 
the worse since then, and the need for prompt and 
vigorous action is consequently greater now than it 
ever was. We can only urge upon Lord Salisbury, 
as we urged upon his predecessor, that deeds rather 
than words should be used to bring the reign of 
terror in Armenia to an end. We may rest assured 
that when once Abdul Hamid had heard, from the 
shelter of the Yildiz Kiosk, the guns of the English 
fleet at Constantinople, there would be no delay in 
granting the Armenians th» only right for which 
they ask—the right to dwell secure in the enjoyment 
of their honour and their lives. 








LIBERAL CONCENTRATION, 





HAT is to be the future of the Liberal party ? 
What ought to be its first duty, in presence 

of its own defeat and the victory of thuse. who 
are its most bitter opponents? It may, we think, 
be summed up in a single word—concentration, The 
y was beaten at the General Election becanse 

it lacked this indispensable quality. It could hot 
even concentrate itself in presence of the common 
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and Lord Rosebery’s urgent appeal to it to 


foe ; 
do so, on the eve of the battle, fell upon unheeding 


But it was long before the dissolution that 
want of concentration made itself visible in 
our ranks. Nine years ago, after the great defeat of 
1886, the case was different. The Liberal party 
then knew what it wanted, and, undismayed by 
the national verdict, which it knew full well must, 
sooner or later, be reversed, it bent all its energies 
to the attainment of that one object. So long as 
the conciliation of Ireland was not merely the first, 
but, for the moment, the only plank in its platform, 
it was a united party. Mr. Gladstone had no reason 
to complain of apathy or disunion among his 
followers, even when their numbers had been re- 
duced by an electoral disaster far greater than 
that which has now befallen us. On the morrow of 
the defeat of 1886 the Liberal party was again 
ready to take the field, its ranks compact, its dis- 
cipline unbroken, and its spirit as resolute as it bad 
ever been. It is sad to compare nine years ago with 
to-day, and to see how much our party has changed 
for the worse in the interval. But though the 
retrospect is painful, it is well that we should make 
it, and learn, if we can, the lessons which it teaches. 
We here did the first sign of the existence of the 
mischief that was eventually to bring disaster upon 
us make itself visible? Where, in short, did we 
first show that we were beginning to be wanting 
in that unity of purpose and concentration of effort 
which are essential to the success of a party like 
ours? 

Our readers will not, we trust, be startled when 
we say that it was at Newcastle, at the meeting 
of the National Liberal Federation in 1891, that the 
evil first showed itself. The Newcastle Programme, 
which at that meeting was thrust upon us almost 
without discussion, and certainly without the due 
consideration it demanded, was a device of the 
party managers and wire- pullers. It was a very 
clever device, and, at the moment, it seemed to have 

achieved a brilliant tactical success. Its object was 
to reassure Liberals of all shades and sections, by 
convincing them that the leaders of the party were 
prepared, in due time, to satisfy all their demands. 
And if the Newcastle Programme had been nothing 
more than a carpet-bag into which every proposal 
made by any section of the party, no matter how 
extreme, had been packed for consideration at 
some future date, its immediate tactical success 
would not have been attended by any serious 
practical disadvantages. Mr. Gladstone, we know, 
seemed to regard it in this light. He spoke of the 
Programme as something which belonged to the 
future, and rather appeared to intimate that he had 
himself but little personal concern in it. His business 
still was to carry out that strategy of which he was 
a master, and to keep the eyes and minds of his 
followers fixed upon the one great business they had 
in hand. It was because many other Liberals viewed 

t in the same light as Mr. Gladstone that they did 
not make instant and open objection to the Newcastle 
Programme. So far as most of the items of that 
Programme were concerned, they had the warm 
approval of the great bulk of the party, and the 
ouly objection which practical men felt to their being 
formv!ated_in this fashion was that they prescribed 
a work of the party, not for years, but it might be 
or Be scades to come. But it is notorious that there 
» particular items in the Newcastle Programme 
sich did not command this general appri wal. No- 
hee knew exactly how they had come to be formu- 
lated as part and parcel of the policy of the party. 
But loyal Liberals had no wish to show any signs 
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of disapproval for the encouragement of the enemy, 
and believing, with Mr. Gladstone, that these ques- 
tionable matters belonged to a remote future, with 
which they had no personal concern, they allowed 
them to pass unchallenged. That this represents 
the true case with regard to the Newcastle Pro- 
gramme we have the best reason to believe. 
Unfortunately it was quickly found that the New- 
castle Programme was not a carpet-bag in which 
a certain number of more or less practical projects 
could be packed away for consideration at some future 
date more or less distant. The rank and file of 
the party not only took it in earnest from the first, 
as they were undoubtedly entitled to do, but very 
soon began, according to their individual fancies, to 
give to particular items in it an importance equal to 
that of Home Rule. Mr. Gladstone would probably 
have found it easy to prevent his soldiers from 
straying on the march, if it had not been for the 
deplorable crisis in the Irish party which followed 
the Parnell divorce case. That crisis had, as every- 
one now knows, a disastrous effect upon the Home 
Rule cause. It drove many men completely out 
of the ranks of our party. It led a still larger 
number to demand that something more than Home 
Rule should be presented to Liberals as the object of 
their efforts. When the Election of 1892 took place, 
the effect of these influences was seen in the result. 
For the first time since 1868 the swing of the 
pendulum was not complete. The Liberal party 
triumphed, but its triumph left it with a force 
insufficient for the work to which it was committed. 
It was not the business of Ministers to dwell upon 
this fact, or to allow it to cramp their efforts. Their 
duty was to accomplish as much as they could of the 
task which they had undertaken. They entered upon 
that work with a spirit and a courage that cannot 
be too highly commended. Under Mr. Gladstone’s 
leadership they attacked the Irish question seriously, 
and went far towards solving it. But from the outset 
they were hampered by the growing prominence which 
was being given by sections of their followers to 
different items in the Newcastle Programme. We 
cannot expect mixed bodies of electors to appreciate 
the difficulties of political strategy, or to understand 
the tactical reasons for a course which does not, at 
the first blush, commend itself to their sympathies. 
The electors only knew that they had been promised 
a large number of measures in addition to Home 
Rule, and, according to their personal opinions, they 
demanded that this or the other measure should be 
taken up forthwith. We can claim to be among 
those who early recognised the dangers of the situa- 
tion, and tried to induce the different sections into 
which the Liberal army was thus being split to show 
moderation and forbearance in pressing for their own 
personal ends. But, naturally, the more earnestly 
the ordinary politician supports a particular measure, 
the less likely is he to show such moderation and 
forbearance. To the teetotalers it seemed everything 
that the great work of temperance reform should be 
taken in hand at once, and pushed forward at all 
costs. A section of the Welsh members gave the 
Government to understand that they lived and cared 
for one question only—the Disestablishment of the 
Church, and that they could not allow the general 
interests of the party to stand in the way of the 
unremitting prosecution of that measure. Everybody 
knows the line the Crofter members took with 
regard to their special cause, and there is no 
need to recall Mr. Keir Hardie’s attitude towards 
the Government he was elected to support. Instead 
of a united army marching steadily in pursuit of one 
common object, we had half a dozen sections and 
divisions, each striving to divert the march towards 
some point of their own seeking. 
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Our readers may, perhaps, blame us for reminding 
them of this uupleasant state of things. No doubt 
it is humiliating to Liberals to recall the picture; 
but it would be worse than humiliating, it would be 
fatal, to forget it altogether. It is to the want 
of concentration which was thus shown that our 
misfortunes must be attributed. Nor can we have 
any assurance of an improvement in our position 
until we have mastered the lesson taught by the 
history of the late Parliament, and made up our 
minds to move, not as a disunited force, in sections 
and units, but as a solid and disciplined phalanx. 
The defeat has, at least, cut us free from many 
of our embarrassments. The Newcastle Programme 
no longer weighs us down like the burden which 
weighed down Christian in ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress.”’ 
All that is good in it remains, and cannot be lost. 
All that is consistent in it with the principles held 
by Liberals as a whole will, in due time, be fought 
for and attained by a united party. But we are 
no longer committed to an exhaustive programme 
which it would take years of solid and uninterrupted 
work to place upon the Statute Book. We are 
no longer bound to give precedence to any particular 
measure, though, as Liberals, we can never forget 
that we are bound in honour to the cause of 
Ireland, and that, whatever else may have to give 
way, that cause must not be allowed to suffer at our 
hands. Looking at the situation as a whole, the 
Liberal party is now free to choose its own course 
without regard to pledges and promises that have 
been scattered to the winds by the decision of 
the nation. It will have no difficulty in finding 
its proper work ; but of one thing it may feel assured. 
That is, that it can only hope to triumph when it 
next appeals to the country if it is united in 
good earnest, not in advocacy of a motley group 
of more or less divergent measures, but in support 
of some great cause which enlists, not the passive 
approval, but the whole-hearted sympathy, of 
the universal party. When all our sections are 
united on behalf of such a cause, the hour of 
our victory will be near. 








THE CIVILISING OF CHINA. 


—_— oo 


HE terrible outrages, of which the first news 
reached London this day week, will almost 
certainly result in consequences very different from 
those designed by their promoters—consequences 
involving another breach in the wall of exclusion 
which they constitute a last despairing effort to 
secure. This time, at any rate, there is no hesita- 
tion on the part of our Government to act with 
promptitude. Lord Salisbury has telegraphed to 
Sir Nicholas O’Conor giving him a free hand. The 
fact that American citizeus have also suffered— 
though not in the same way as the victims of the mas- 
sacre of Thursday week—has furnished a legitimate 
outlet for that desire for vigorous foreign policy which 
has hitherto been mis-spent on Hawaii and Cuba, 
and on the imaginary wrongs inflicted by England on 
Venezuela and Brazil. The Chinese Government is 
ready to promise anything. Recent events have left 
it in an outwardly compliant mood. The British 
Consul at Fu-Chau has proceeded, guarded by dis- 
orderly Chinese soldiers, to hold an inquiry into the 
massacre. The American Consul is following his 
example. The Chinese authorities promise facilities, 
and compensation, and the execution of the guilty 
parties. It is the business of our diplomatic agents 
and of the Foreign Office to see that the compensa- 
tion is exacted, this time at any rate, from the persons 





really responsible, and that the culprits punished 
are the real murderers or instigators of the murder ; 
not, as has certainly been the case on previous 
occasions, criminals condemned for some other 
reason, and paying in their single persons a double 
debt by expiating the crimes of others as well as 
their own. 

An outery is raised in some quarters against 
the great missionary societies for exposing their 
emissaries, especially English ladies, to the risk of 
horrors such as those—it is best not to dwell on the 
details— which have befallen the mission at Whasang. 
It is perfectly true that English ladies working 
actively among a filthy and brutalised Oriental 
people do expose themselves to misapprehensions of 
the coarsest and most cruel kind. It is also true 
that missionary effort excites the same kind of 
suspicion among the Chinese masses as was excited 
among the populations of medieval Europe by the 
stories of the Jewish ritual. The same stories of 
kidnapped infauts and mysterious medicines made 
from their extracted eyes were the pretext for the 
Tientsin massacre in 1870 and for other outrages on 
missionaries previously. But it is utterly futile to 
expect either that the missionaries will permanently 
withdraw from the dangers which threaten them or 
that they are not perfectly aware of those dangers. 
Missionary intelligence is systematically diffused 
throughout the religious world in a way that may 
considerably surprise those absorbed in more secular 
interests. The journalists who are now belittling 
the heroism of the victims by hinting that they were 
stirred up to volunteer, in a moment of enthusiasm, 
for a service of the risks of which they were entirely 
ignorant, forget that their enthusiasm has been 
severely tested during their training, and still more 
by their work in China. The victims in this case 
had been threatened with the same fate some months 
ago, and had left their posts only with the utmost 
reluctance. They returned to meet the fate of 
many earlier martyrs—whether of an undivided 
or of a divided Christendom—at the hands of 
a population more cruel than the executioners 
of the Roman arena, and more savage than its 
wild beasts. That successors will be found for 
them there is not the slightest doubt. To send 
only men, as is gravely suggested, is to give up 
the most important half of the work. Women, 
and especially women with some medical knowledge, 
are the only missionaries who can reach the most 
impressionable and most suffering part of the popu- 
lation. Much is made by critics of mission work in 
China of the fact that the visible results are ex- 
tremely small—that the Christian teachers of all 
sects do not, on the average, convert one Chinaman 
apiece per annum, and that some among even these, 
like some earlier subjects of missionary effort, are 
(and remain) the dregs of the population. The 
missionary replies that he is a mere instrument of 
Providence, a soldier at his post fulfilling a Divine 
command, reckless of personal consequences, and 
hopeful that his services may somehow be over- 
ruled for good. Such an attitude is undoubtedly 
difficult for diplomatists to deal with, but there 
is not the slightest probability that it will be 
altered. Half the missionary effort of the world 
is spent on China, and that country is said to 
have a special attraction for the ablest and most 
educated missionaries. It is not the business of 
the European Governments to thrust Christianity on 
China by force of arms. But as missionary ardour 
is not in the least likely to be quenched by any 
number of massacres, it is their business to recogaise 
it as a fact and ensure that the disasters it produces 
shall be as few as possible. The missionaries have 
gained the official recognition of China; their 
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Governments must see that Chinese pledges are 
kept. 

Now, it is doubtless quite true that the Chinese 
Government has very little control over the Mandarins 
of the provinces, and that those of Fo-Kien had been 
attempting at an earlier period to suppress the sect 
of fanatical Buddhists to whom the commission of 
the murder is due. But Mr. Stewart’s letter, written 
early last April, confirms the opinion expressed 
by the J'imes correspondent and published a day 
or two earlier. The local authorities, the corre- 
spondent pointed out, probably felt, in view of the 
result of the war, that the “ foreign devils’ must be 
terrorised once for all, They adopted the means of 
coming to terms with the rebels and diverting their 
activity against the Christian missionaries. They 
hoped thus to keep foreigners out of the interior, or, 
at least, to confine them to certain points. Mr. 
Stewart's letter points to some arrangement, and 
there can be little doubt what it was. If so, it is 
our business to show that any outrage against 
foreigners—missionary or not—must meet with swift 
punishment. Promptitude and firmness, all the 
authorities tell us, are the only kind of diplomacy 
to which the Chinese Government is likely to yield. 
And if that Government cannot control its provincial 
governors or suppress its “‘ Vegetarian’ Buddhist 
rebels, we must do our best to render it assistance. 
Russia on the north, France on the south, will 
probably have this task set before them ere long. 
The course of events has set it before us in the 
south-east; and if the course of events leads to a 
partition of China in the near future, nobody need 
regret it save the Mandarins. 








THE AUGUST SESSION. 


axatijhinnes 

HE session which begins on Monday is not 

expected to last more than a fortnight. This 
seems, however, to us a somewhat sanguine estimate, 
and we have both precedent and reason for our 
opinion. First as to precedent. The circumstances 
ot the present session very closely resemble those 
of the autumn session of 1886. The Conservative 
and Liberal Unionist parties came back with a huge 
majority, which was called normal when it did not 
rise beyond 120. The date of getting to business 
was almost precisely the same as this year; for 
though Parliament met on the 5th of August, it 
then did nothing but elect Mr. Peel as Speaker. 
An adjournment was necessary in order that Lord 
Randolph Churchill and his colleagues should seek 
re-election—a trouble spared to the present Ministry 
by the considerate conduct of their predecessors 
in resigning on the cordite vote. The Queen’s 
Speech was delivered on Thursday, August 19th ; 
this year it may be expected on Thursday, August 
15th. The Speech announced, and the Leader of 
the House put the same prophecy in even plainer 
language, that only financial business would be 
taken before the prorogation. The estimates were, 
curiously enough, in almost exactly the same 
position as in 1895; the principal army and navy 
votes, and most of the votes in Class I. of the Civil 
Service estimates, had been obtained. Long dis- 
cussion of estimates which had been framed by the 
ex-Ministers seemed impossible, and the fact that 
the discussions in supply had during the years pre- 
ceding been full and elaborate furnished another 
reason for a short discussion then. The first 
of these reasons for brevity exists now; the 
second, we fear, does not. But in spite of 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s declaration, in spite 





of his excellent tact in leading the House, in 
spite of his big majority, the Opposition showed 
from the beginning a capital spirit of fight. The 
debate on the Address took twelve nights. Mr. 
Parnell moved an amendment relating to the Irish 
Land Question, Mr. Sexton another relating to the 
Belfast Riots, Mr. Labouchere another, the Highland 
members another, and Mr. Samuel Smith another. 
Mr. Gladstone, then in his seventy-seventh year, and 
fresh from a crushing defeat in the country, inter- 
vened frequently, and with vigour. Such an im- 
pression was made that the Government brought in 
a Bill for an inquiry into the Belfast Riots, which 
has made Roman Catholic life and property safer 
there since, and gave facilities for the discussion of 
Mr. Parnell’s Land Bill. The session lasted until 
the 25th of September; on several occasions nearly 
five hundred members were in attendance; and the 
Liberal party in the country was supplied with an 
example which led to the long series of victories at 
bye-elections, beginning with Spalding in the early 
summer of 1887. 

This is our precedent, and we venture to contend 
that it is a good precedent. Our Irish friends have 
now an opportunity of turning their indomitable 
talent for controversy against their opponents 
instead of against their allies or one another. The 
Liberal leaders in the Commons have worked hard 
during the past three years, but they have not 
worked harder than Mr. Gladstone did in the six 
years before 1886, and have certainly no better title 
to a rest than he had. The rank and file of the 
allied army would be better occupied in other 
pursuits than that of apportioning among themselves 
the blame for the catastrophe. There is already a 
tolerably clear opinion on this subject among 
Liberals; but it is certainly not desirable that we 
should begin our career in Opposition by open 
quarrels among ourselves on a matter which time, 
and time alone, can effectually settle. Better to 
accept the decision at the polls, to admit the tem- 
porary condemnation by the country of our con- 
structive policy and the public preference for the 
vague and undefined suggestions which have served 
our opponents instead of a programme, and to en- 
deavour to obtain in the House what was denied to 
the country—some intelligible explanation of the 
Government’s intentions. In 1886, under similar 
circumstances, Lord Randolph Churchill announced 
the policy of “similarity and simultaneity,”’ and 
those catchwords have at least been exceedingly 
useful to express what the Conservative Government 
did not do. There are a large number of adminis- 
trative questions as to which we require information 
—from the names of the manufacturers who have 
received orders for cordite, to the policy of Sir 
John Gorst in relation to voluntary schools, 
and of Lord Salisbury in Armenia. All this 
would not be obstruction. It would merely be 
the exercise of that right of criticism which is 
among the duties of even the smallest Opposition. 
This Parliament, in our judgment, is going to be 
even more interesting than the last. The last was a 
Whips’ Parliament, when nobody had time to think 
of much except majorities. This is, or ought to be, 
a politicians’ Parliament, in which even a small 
minority may be able to effect a great deal by 
sincere and straightforward criticism. 

One question which demands consideration now, 
as in 1886, is that of Irish land. The same facts 
which Mr. Parnell then mentioned are apparent 
now: low prices, impending evictions, a deficient 
potato crop—at least, in the central districts. The 
same rents which he said were too high in 1886, 
and which the Conservative Government admitted to 
be too high in 1887 by temporarily reducing them, are 
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required to be paid without abatement now. There 
is the additional legislative difficulty which arises 
from the rejection of the Evicted Tenants’ Bill in 
the House of Lords and the loss of Mr. Morley’s Bill 
owing to the dissolution. The earlier of the judicial 
rents will come to be refixed next November under 
a Land Code which Mr. Morley’s Committee, and 
almost all sections of Irish opinion, have pronounced 
to be unjust to the tenant. If the Government 
merely postpones the refixivg of these rents, they 
will increase the block which must occur in the Land 
Courts during 1896-7. If, as has been suggested, 
they appoint a Royal Commission to inquire further 
into the question, it will be clearly apparent that 
their object is to supersede the report of Mr. 
Morley’s Committee; and if such an impression 
were to get about in Ireland, the consequences to 
the public peace would be serious. On some other 
matters the Government may well plead that they 
have not yet had time to put their intentions into 
legislative shape, but no such plea can avail them in 
the case of the Irish Land question. They must 
have had some notion of what they intended to do 
when they gave those “ undertakings ” to Mr. T. W. 
Russel], and when Mr. Gerald Baifour made his speech 
at Leeds. The time has come when they must take 
the House of Commons into their confidence. It is 
the duty of the Irish party to demand explanations. 
It is the duty of the Liberal leaders to show no faint- 
heartedness in supporting a just and reasonable 
demand. 








UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 





HE meeting of University Extension students 

this week at Oxford calls attention again to 
the activity of an educational movement which has 
now in some respects reached a critical stage. In 
spite of abuse and of ungenerous opposition, in spite 
of faults that are at least as obvious to those within 
it as to those outside, the progress of University 
Extension within the last ten years has been extra- 
ordinarily rapid. It has founded colleges at Exeter 
and Reading. It has established vigorous educa- 
tional centres, with a fringe, no doubt, of dilettanti 
round them, but with a real nucieus of determined 
students too, in many great cities and in numberiess 
quiet little country towns. It has rendered closer 
the co-operation between the University authorities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, of London and of Man- 
chester. It has helped substantially to organise the 
educational work of the County Councils, and to 
promote the cause of Secondary Education. And 
by the testimony of University examiners—testimony 
as conclusive as it is beyond reproach—it has pro- 
duced already a body of solid and valuable work 
which the Universities have stamped with their 
cordial recognition. 

Bat now that the first enthusiasm and novelty 
have worn off, now that the movement has estab- 
lished its reputation, it is time to consider what part 
of its work is most likely to be permanently useful, 
and what steps ought to be taken to make it so. 
Certain defects undoubtedly exist. There is, espe- 
cially in some of the smaller centres, considerable 
weakness of organisation. Centres which have 
been formed somewhat at haphazard, centres which 
at the beginning have fallen into the hands of ama- 
teurs with insufficient grasp and with too narrow an 
outlook, centres whic have been unambitiously 
conducted after the fashion of a private class, re- 
quire wholesale reorganisation, and such reorganisa- 
tion can only come from the central authorities 
at the head. Much has yet to be done by large 
and systematic methods to lay the foundations of a 








proper organisation in places where University Ex- 
tension has hitherto been only the shadow of what 
it ought to be. There is, too, a danger in some 
quarters lest a movement which began with much 
wider objects should confine itself to people of the 
middle class, and should become at its lowest a 
means of recreation and sporadic culture, and at its 
highest only an additional instrument of female 
education. The temptation to which local organisers 
of University Extension are exposed—the tempta- 
tion to secure their expenses by charges which only 
people of the upper or middle classes can afford, and 
thus to minister to the amusement of the wealthy 
instead of to the education of the poor—un- 
doubtedly tends to increase the number of recreative 
classes at the cost of more substantial work. It 
is much easier to organise a small afternoon class of 
ladies to hear lectures on Venice or on Browning 
than to organise a large evening class of artisans, 
and clerks, and tradesmen, to work at English his- 
tory; and it is easier because the first pays its 
expenses and the second does not. But if University 
Extension is to live, and to be of national value, 
it must do much more than this. It must reach 
—to an extent to which it has not reached yet—the 
masses of the working class. It must take up the 
education of the people at the point where other 
agencies leave off. It must step in to teach, by 
scholarly methods and in attractive ways, the men 
and women who want more knowledge than schools 
ot any kind have given them, with larger notions of 
what study means, with broader views than any 
cramming system can attain to, and with the power 
to open for those who persevere the doors and 
degrees of the Universities themselves. 

When one asks what is wanted to achieve this, 
the inevitable answer is a demand for funds. 
Higher education does not, and cannot, pay. The 
want of a better knowledge of history is often keenly 
felt by working men, who are called on to take a 
part in public things, and working-class leaders are 
on the whole ready enough to stimulate their 
followers to supply the want they feel. But without 
endowment this cannot be done. Lectures endowed 
like the Gilchrist Lectures, and consequently given 
at a very low fee, secure enormous audiences 
wherever they are held. But the organisers of 
University Extension have not the means to offer 
their teaching at a similar price, and they are 
driven to agitate for some endowment in order to 
develop all that is most useful in their work. That 
endowment only the State can supply, and on the 
question of principle the State has already given way. 
lt already gives funds to the County Councils to 
promote scientific and technical instruction; but 
although these funds have in part been devoted to 
purposes of University Extension, they cannot be 
used for history or literature, and do not, therefore, 
cover the field. But the State also makes grants 
from the Exchequer in aid of local colleges in 
England and Wales. All that is wanted, therefore, 
is that the Treasury should extend its practice in the 
interest of those places where local colleges are not 
yet formed, and grant a small yearly sum to the 
authorities engaged in University Extension, in 
order to subsidise working class centres, which 
without a subsidy cannot be made to pay. Without 
teaching such as the University Extension system 
supplies, public libraries are largely useless. Without 
such teaching voters who have tosolve historic problems 
are too likely to remain ignorant and untrained. It 
is but little use to talk of teaching citizenship, if 
our teaching stops with geographical and imperial 
statistics, and leaves out the story which gives vitality 
to all. That the majority of English citizens still 
need to know more of their country’s history and 
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their country’s literature, none but the enemies of 
education will deny. No agency has arisen in recent 
times so well qualified as University Extension to 
place this knowledge before them in a popular form. 
The Government, be it Liberal or Tory, which enables 
such knowledge to be given to working people by 
scholars trained as the Universities only train a man 
will perhaps do more than many codes or standards 
in teaching Englishmen to think. 








FINANCE, 


| the time of year the stock markets are 
1 wonderfully strong and active. More particu- 
larly, South African and Western Australian gold 
shares are in great demand. The buying is for the 
Continental as well as for the home account, and 
prices are steadily rising. Many of the shares may, 
of course, be well worth their present quotations, 
but those quotations, taking them altogether, are 
extravagantly high, and the speculation that is going 
on is clearly wild. Every day, too, new companies 
are being formed and preparations being made for 
others upon a very large scale. For the moment the 
public appears ready to take anything that is offered 
and to rush up prices without considering whether 
they are not already high enough. Fortunately, 
however, a check has been given to the reckless 
speculation that has been going on in American 
railroad securities. There never was any good 
ground for the rise, and the public is now dis- 
covering that the fact is so. As readers of this 
journal have been warned over and over again would 
happen, gold shipments from the United States have 
already begun. As yet they are not very large, it is 
true; but the mere fact that they have begun again 
shows how dangerous is the condition of the cur- 
rency. Another unfavourable influence is the an- 
nouncement that there is to be a heavy assessment 
on the Erie Railway Company's shares. The Com- 
pany has been insolvent for over two years, and 
application has been made to the Courts for a fore- 
closure order. The Court requires a statement as 
to the conditions on which reconstruction would be 
carried out, and it appears that there is to be 
an assessment of as much as twelve dollars per share. 
This has naturally caused a sharp fall. Very little 
notice has been taken of the suspension of the City 
of Melbourne Bank. For months past the Chairman 
has been in this country trying to induce the de- 
positors to accept a lower rate of interest, and the 
meetings that have been held, showing that the 
depositors were unwilling to agree, prepared the 
market for what has happened. All this is true 
enough. But the City of Melbourne is only one 
of the banks that suspended two years ago. Al- 
together fourteen of them closed their doors. One 
of them, it is true, was perfectly solvent, and 
probabiy some others would pull through if they 
were treated leniently. But the general belief is 
that several of the reconstructed banks are in 
an exceedingly bad way, and the failure of the City 
of Melbourne may bring down some others. It will 
be well, therefore, for investors to be careful for a 
while. The Continental Bourses are quiet and in- 
clined to be dull. The condition of Spain grows 
worse every day. For the year ended with June it 
is stated that there was a deficit of as much as ten 
millions sterling, and in the new year, unless order 
is quickly restored in Cuba, the deficit will probably 
be larger still. Spain, therefore, requires to borrow 
very largely. But whether she will find lenders 
is another question. And if there is a breakdown 
in Spain the Paris Bourse will suffer severely, for, 
according to the generally accepted estimate, French 
investors hold about 160 millions sterling of Spanish 
securities of all kinds. 

The Money Market remains without change. 





Gold is coming here from the United States and 
France, as well as from South Africa and Australia, 
and the amount of unemployed money is increasing 
every day. This, no doubt, explains the extra- 
ordinary firmness of the Stock Markets in the face 
of a possible bankruptcy in Spain, of massacres in 
China, and of the unsettled condition of South- 
Eastern Europe as well as of Armenia. But, in 
spite of the low rates of interest at which people 
can borrow, they will be well-advised to be cautious 
for the time being, for there are many dangers 
ahead. It is not to be forgotten, either, that the year 
has been most unfavourable to the agricultural 
interest. The corn crops of all kinds are bad, and 
although grass and roots have improved during the 
past month, the first hay crop was a failure, and 
food for cattle is likely, therefore, to be deficient. 
In the Silver Market there is exceedingly little 
doing. The proceeds of the Chinese loan are being 
gradually transferred from Paris to London. But 
Japan is laying out the money in the purchase of 
ships and warlike stores of all kinds, and it does not 
seem likely that she will buy much silver. China 
has not the means of buying even if she had the 
inclination ; and as she will not be allowed to borrow 
again before next January, she will not be able to 
buy for months. India is buying little, and therefore 
there is likely to be a fall in the price. For all that, 
the India Council continues to be successful in the 
sale of its drafts. This week it disposed of the whole 
amount offered at Is. 1,°,d. per rupee. 





THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


S4 TURDAY.—Mr. Chamberlain as guest of the 

Birmingham Conservative Club, with Lord Dart- 
mouth as his fellow-guest, is a pretty spectacle. One 
remembers the day when Lord Dartmouth would as 
soon have sat down to dinner with a sweep as with 
Mr. Chamberlain. But, for the moment, even in 
Birmingham the coalition holds good, and the recol- 
lection of recent bitter disputes seems, by mutual 
consent, to be banished. It will be interesting to 
see whether the decision of Ministers on the Chitral 
question will affect any of the Liberal Unionists. 
They cannot all have become Jingoes, and only 
Jingoes of the worst type can approve of Lord 
George Hamilton's determination to reverse the de- 
cision of Mr. Fowler and all the highest Indian 
authorities. India will have to pay a million a year 
more for the change of Government, to say nothing 
of what it will have to pay to Lancashire for its 
Tory vote. Upon the whole, the “ poor Indian” has 
small reason to be grateful to the alliance of parsons 
and publicans which has installed the present non- 
descript Ministry in office. 

Poor Joseph Thomson! It was with regret, rather 
than surprise, that I read the announcement of his 
death this morning. He had been suffering terribly 
for many months from complaints which were the 
debt he had to pay to Africa for having wrested her 
secret from her. When I last saw him, at Naples, 
last October, I never thought he could have lingered 
so long. He bore his terrible sufferings with that 
uncomplaining heroism which distinguished him as 
a traveller. Taken as a whole, he was distinctly the 
greatest African explorer of our time—immeasurably 
the greatest, if one takes into account the smallness 
of the resources at his command when he accom- 
plished his greatest feats. But he was never a 
newspaper hero. His exploits were never “boomed” 
in society ; so the man who did so much to open up 
new markets for English commerce, and to secure 
vast regions for English influence, has passed away 
almost unnoticed. 

Monday.—With the holiday season dulness reigns 
supreme in the political world. Hardly a member of 
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Parliament is to be seen in Pall Mall, and even the 
newly appointed Ministers have betaken themselves 
to the country, leaving their offices to get on as they 
best can without them. But for all that, there are 
questions enough to engage the attention of all who 
are interested in politics. The murder of English 
missionaries and their families in China, and the 
impudent reply of the Porte to the Memorandum of 
the Powers are matters of serious moment. The 
Sultan appears to have taken heart from the result 
of the elections. He believes he has a friend in Lord 
Salisbury who is determined to support him in the 
possession of his right to ravish and murder. One 
can only hope that he will be undeceived by to- 
morrow’s meeting at Chester. It is not generally 
known that, on the occasion of the St. James’s Hall 
meeting, Abdul Hamid had special arrangements 
made for a telegraphic report of the speeches, and 
sat up all night in the Yildiz Kiosk pondering over 
the hard words that were addressed to him on that 
occasion. He was then thoroughly frightened, and 
Was prepared to put his house in order. But he was 
assured that if he could stave off any decisive action 
for a few weeks, something would turn up to his 
advantage in the shape of a change of Ministry. 
The advice has unluckily turned out to be well- 
founded, and now everything will have to be done 
over again. It will be all the more difficult to regain 
the ground thus lost, because the feeling of France 
and Russia towards Great Britain has certainly not 
improved during the past month. 

Tuesday.—A curious story has reached me, on 
unimpeachable authority, and I print it in the hope 
that some explanation of conduct that is certainly 
extraordinary may be forthcoming. A certain member 
of the late Parliament was defeated on the first day 
of the polling—the fateful Saturday when Derby 
was captured in the interests of the drink party. 
On the following Tuesday he received a peremptory 
letter from some official of the House of Commons 
calling upon him at once to deliver up the key of his 
locker at the House. Now everybody knows that 
members use their lockers for various purposes. 
Some keep confidential documents in them, and some 
cigars. Obviously it is not always convenient to 
allow a stranger to ransack the contents of these 
private cupboards. My friend knew that there was 
no particular hurry, as the new House was not to 
meet for a month, and as he had to be in town in a 
few days, he waited till he came up before returning 
his key. On going down to the House for this purpose 
he found that his locker had been forced open and 
its contents abstracted. He was afterwards shown 
these contents in a lumber-room where they had 
been carelessly thrown. His indignation at the 
treatment he had received was naturally very great. 
One cannot help feeling that some subordinate must 
have committed a stupid blunder, as it is impossible 
to suppose that any responsible official would have 
been guilty of so gross an act of discourtesy. 

A much-esteemed correspondent of mine sends me 
the following lines with reference to a remark in THE 
SPEAKER of last week about the Derby election. Un- 
fortunately I cannot agree in my friend's opinion, 
but it is only fair to him to publish his rhymes :— 


“Loca Veto, of the kind proposed by Sir William Harcourt, 
was killed at Derby.” —Speaker, August 3rd, 1895. 


“ Killed at Derby!” say you so? 
Shortly you will better know. 
“Killed at Derby!” did you say ? 
Wait a little while, I pray. 
“Killed at Derby!’’ Don’t you think 
Too high you place the power of Drink ? 
‘Killed at Derby!” do you write ? 
Do you understand things quite ? 
“ Killed at Derby!” you believe ? 
Time will shortly undeceive. 
“Killed at Derby!” you proclaim ? 
At all events it’s dying game. 

Well, perhaps you may be right. 
Veto fell in Derby fight; 
But, although you saw it die, 


> 


 $till “ Resurgam !” is its ery. 











Remember how “Sir Visto” ran, 
Seorned by every sporting-man. 
They said he had not got a ghost, 
Yet he was first to reach the post. 
“Sir Veto” ll do as well, I say, 

As “Sir Visto” did that day. 

“ Killed in Derby” he may be, 

But he'll come again, you'll see; 
Alive through all this mighty realm, 
When Sir William's at the helm. 


Wednesday.—Sir William Harcourt’s summons to 
the Liberal members is out to-day. It had been 
looked for rather sooner, and there was a good deal 
of speculation as to the reason for its non-appear- 
ance. However, Sir William has now discharged the 
duty imposed upon him by the position he held in 
the late House of Commons. As members come back 
to town in increasing numbers, one hears more of 
the truth about the late elections, and I find a re- 
markable consensus of opinion among Liberals as to 
the extreme to which corrupt practices were carried 
by their opponents. One must, of course, make con- 
siderable allowances for the anger of defeated can- 
didates ; but even when this has been done sufficient 
remains to make it clear that the Tory victory was 
largely won by discreditable means. Several election 
petitions have already been decided upon and others 
are talked of. But in the great majority of cases 
there will be no inquiry, even though the grounds 
for inquiry undoubtedly exist. 

Mr. Gladstone's speech at Chester yesterday is a 
remarkable performance. It is not only wonderful 
as a physical and mental feat on the part of a 
man who is approaching his ninetieth year, it is 
still more remarkable because of the practical 
unanimity of the commendation bestowed upon it 
by the Press, and of the general recognition of its 
grave importance as a political utterance. Even 
those newspapers which seem to have undertaken 
the defence of the Sultan with more than pro- 
fessional zeal are constrained to yield to the general 
feeling, and to dissemble their hatred of the truth 
which the “old man eloquent” set forth with so 
much force and fulness. It is amusing to see how 
anxious the Tory organs now are to claim Mr. 
Gladstone as one of themselves. One might almost 
believe from some newspaper utterances that he 
spoke yesterday at the request of Lord Salisbury, 
and did so as his ally and representative. Of course 
he did nothing of the sort; but he is profoundly 
anxious that this great question should not become 
the sport of parties, and he entertains a strong hope 
that the Prime Minister, in dealing with it, will give 
effect to what is undoubtedly the feeling of the 
overwhelming mass of Englishmen. 

Thursday.—A letter from Hawarden gives me 
the satisfactory news that Mr. Gladstone’s speech at 
Chester has been attended by no unfortunate cir- 
cumstances so far as he himself is concerned. He 
kept his voice to the last, and though he spoke 
standing, was by no means unduly fatigued at the 
close of the meeting. He slept exceedingly well 
after his return to Hawarden, and rose yesterday 
morning feeling better rather than worse for his 
exertions. Truly, the wonder excited by his mental 
and physical powers does not diminish as the years 
pass by. 

Lord Salisbury’s first exercise of high ecclesi- 
astical patronage—though probably it is the Queen’s 
rather than the Prime Minister’s—will meet with 
general approval. Dr. Davidson is a man of much 
worth, simple in character, devoted to his work, and 
possessed of abilities of no common order. His pro- 
motion to the See of Winchester will set him free 
from the laborious duties of his present diocese ; 
though nowadays no bishopric is a sinecure. I see 
that Dean Farrar has agreed to act as Chaplain to 
the Speaker during the present session. This will 
give Mr. Gully time to decide among those who have 
been named as possible successors to the Dean. The 
position is not one of great emolument, but it gives 
its holder a position of recognised dignity and 
importance. 
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Friday.—I hear that, after all, rather more may 
happen in the House of Commons next week than 
has been anticipated. So far I have not heard of 
any amendments to the Address being in con- 
templation, though, when one considers’ the 
tremendous fuss made by Tory candidates, and 
even Tory Ministers, over the critical condition 
of the agricultural interest, it is quite possible 
that some Liberal county member may call upon 
them to devote an Autumn Session to _ this 
question. Ministers, it is certain, will prefer 
the ruin of the farmers to any step of the 
kind. Agriculture apart, however, there are other 
questions that will certainly involve the House in 
discussions. The election of Daly the dynamiter 
will probably lead to a hot debate, and I am told 
that*some Ministerial utterances about the Navy— 
notably an egregiously silly and misleading speech 
by Mr. Balfour—-will come in for criticism. Still, 
when everything is taken into account, I do not 
suppose that the Session will last beyond the end of 
the month. Everybody is anxious for a long holi- 
day ; and that which everybody wishes usually comes 
to pass. 


ABOUT SILLY-SEASONERS. 


HERE are many excellent people who stoutly 
maintain that the papers only become readable 
when, as shallow people say, there “is nothing in 
them.” For when Parliament is up, and “ politics 
and all that” are cleared out of the way, there is 
room at last for something to read. It is a serious 
opinion, and one of which editors in general take 
too little account. In the close time of politics they 
humour it as a kind of diversion from the proper busi- 
ness of life, which will be banished at once when serious 
things begin to happen. Yet the “ silly-seasoner ” is 
for some of them the one breath of real life, as life is 
for most men and women, that reaches their columns, 
and the silly season, if they knew it, the happiest 
hunting period for new readers and fresh ideas. 

The modern form of “silly-seasoner” came in 
when the giant gooseberry and the sea-serpent 
became exbausted. These ancient stand-bys do, 
indeed, occasionally turn up, but they are felt to be 
the crude expedients of a dead past. At the best, 
they filled a paragraph, and their monotonously 
American origin, while it saved them from verifica- 
tion, rather spoilt them for the British reader. The 
modern silly-seasoner starts from the great assump- 
tion that hundreds of thousands of men and women 
nourish a secret ambition to appear in print. It 
takes this great fact and utilises it for the 
benefit of readers, editors and proprietors. Every 
editor worthy of the name is daily and hourly 
conscious that he is dealing with a vast number 
of people who have something worth saying which 
they would like to say, if he could only set them 
going. But to the best of editors they are mostly 
an unexplored and inarticulate country, from which 
he gets mysterious intimations through letter and 
rumour and the vagaries of circulation, but of whose 
dispositions, characters, and likings he is mostly in 
the dark. They surprise him every day by their 
likings for this and their coldness toward that; the 
article or the phrase which was specially intended 
to catch them touches them not at all, while a chance 
word, to which the writer never gave a second 
thought, or an obscure paragraph thrown in by the 
foreman printer to fill a space, goes the round of the 
world, and returns after many days from some 
distant colony. It is said that the most expert of 
theatrical managerscannot tell withcertainty whether 
a play will take with the public or not. There may 
be everything in it which experience and common- 
sense may suggest as likely to be popular, and 
yet for some inscrutable reason it will drop dead 
flat. The editor who was quite frank would admit 
that he was in much the same position vis a vis 
the reading public. He risks less on one throw, 





he can provide an alternative bill of fare, strike 
an average. But he knows perfectly well that there 
is nothing so uncertain in the world as the most 
sanguine anticipation of a “boom.” We reveal no 
secrets when we say that “the boom” not uncom- 
monly takes the editor completely by surprise. 

Now, from the editor’s point of view, the silly 
season is the great opportunity for signalling to 
this dim, mysterious public of his. He can 
now set himself deliberately to discover what 
really does interest them, or will rouse them to 
the point of emotion which is implied in “ writing 
to the paper.” It is really a most interesting 
experiment in human nature, and a mightily diffi- 
cult one. The first thing required is an entirely 
open mind on the part of the experimenter. It is 
perfectly useless for a literary man to sit down 
and consider what interests him, and what, if he 
were a reader, would induce him to write a letter. 
We have heard a distinguished editor say that 
he thinks very poorly of his paper unless at least 
a half of it entirely fails to interest him personally. 
This need not be taken too literally, but it is per- 
fectly certain that the kind of symposium which 
would catch the man of letters would not sur- 
vive a week in the silly season. It is a common 
belief among suspicious persons who “know all 
about it” that the thing is kept going by pro- 
digious industry on the part of the newspaper's 
staff, and that “ Scrutator,” “ Vindex,” “ Father of a 
Family,” “ One who has Suffered,” and all the rest, are 
so many aliases for these clever gentlemen. That is 
for the most part an entire delusion. A judicious 
start or a discreet fillip may no doubt be given 
occasionally from within. When the stream has 
begun to flow it may be guided in this direction or 
that, diverted into curious side channels, or led back, 
when it grows irrelevant, into the main current. 
But the stream must flow, and cannot be pumped. 
It is the vainest of vain labours to go on manufac- 
turing letters about a subject which brings no incre- 
ment to the morning or evening mail. For there 
lies plain proof that it does not interest, and to 
pursue it is as futile as to go on playing to an empty 
house, without the excuse or compulsion which drives 
the theatrical manager to that melancholy course. 

The judicious editor, then, changes his bill quickly 
when there is no draw and tries another piece. If 
he is a wise man, he will also discriminate between 
one kind of draw and another, for his instinct 
should tell him at once whether he has got hold of 
the genuine silly-seasoner or is merely drawing the 
professional letter-writer. There are certain subjects 
the mere whisper of which wil! flood his columns 
with apparently spontaneous communications from 
all quarters, without evoking a spark of interest in 
the person known vaguely as “ the general reader.” 
The most glaring instances of these are, of course, 
anti-vaccination, vivisection, bimetallism, and rail- 
way rates, but there are numerous others more subtle 
and difficult to recognise which have precisely the 
same effect. Such are the skirmishes between literary 
persons about the profits of authors and publishers, 
the new criticism, the new art, and the modern 
drama. There are times and places for these, but they 
are not silly-seasoners. The only true and genuine 
silly-seasoner is that which catches the general 
reader. For that end it must be of simple and 
universal interest—one of those plain problems 
which may be debated a hundred times and yet 
started with an air of novelty on the hundred and 
first. “Is marriage a failure?’ remains still the 
classic instance; there was never a day but what it 
yielded something fresh and delightful, something 
which really illuminated the greatest of all social 
problems. There are some who say that the modern 
criticism of marriage dates from its appearance, and 
may beit is true. Grouped with marriage are numerous 
others of the domestic class—the eternal question of 
the sons and the daughters: what to do with them, 
their insurgency and modernity, and the difficulties 
which beset young men of excellent breeding and 
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the higher education when they attempt to earn 
their own bread. After these, something religious 
has, perhaps, the best chance of a vogue. Church 
and chapel, ritualism and the working classes, 
theosophy, even Christianity itself, with its entire 
contents, have filled the inside sheets of great 
newspapers for weeks together. Then we decline on 
a lower level and come to the merits of cold baths, 
doctors’ bills, dentists’ bills, and the demerits of 
cooks. Last, but not least, there is the absorbing 
question of incomes and the living wage. Is it 
possible, asked one paper a few years ago, to live on 
£700 a year?—to which there came answers in 
shoals: “ Don’t we wish we had it!” 

The silly season has hardly opened well this 
year, and Parliament already threatens it with 
extinction. The Telegraph started with “ Mis- 
tress and Maid,” but stopped it rather abruptly; 
the Times has tried “ Our Daughters,” but only half- 
heartedly ; the Chronicle began on Tuesday with 
“The End of the Century,” but though the first letter 
was interesting, it was too subtle, clever, and literary 
to make atrue silly-seasoner. Why don’t the editors 
go back to some of the old successes? If the Telegraph, 
for instance, will open up marriage again next year, 
we shall have a really interesting method of testing 
whether the sentiment of ordinary people haschanged 
during these five years of talk about marriage and 
whether the “ new fiction” has permeated the middle 
class. For the silly-seasoner is a real social index. 








APROPOS OF ROOTS. 





E have been told so often that we are getting 
tired of hearing it, that the bent of this age 
is pre-eminently analytical. Customs, institutions, 
ideas, are traced back to the fountain-head, and 
resolved into their component elements—sometimes 
with unexpected results. Biology demonstrates the 
evolution of living beings, sociology the evolution 
of custom. We are told how the ceremony of shak- 
ing hands originated in a desire to show that no 
Weapons were carried and no treachery intended, 
that the wedding journey is a reminiscence of “ mar- 
riage by capture,” that some Church usages even 
have their roots in Pagan rites, and that the now 
extinct May-pole on the village green was connected 
with the worship of the Nature-power variously 
typified as Adonis, Tammuz, or Osiris. 

It may be that some people, on first becoming 
acquainted with a discovery of this sort, are seized 
with a spasm of disgust, and think that, if this thing 
be true, the custom or institution in question cannot 
be too speedily got rid of. It is certain that the 
perusal of such a book, for instance, as Letourneau’s 
“Evolution of Marriage,” leaves one with a feeling 
almost of physical sickness. This particular sub- 
ject is mentioned because it bears on a point which, 
whether we like to admit it or not, has been dis- 
cussed a good deal of late, and probably will be 
discussed more before it is done with. It is no use 
shrieking over Mr. Grant Allen’s “The Woman Who 
Did,” as a horrible sign of the times, and a presage 
of the dissolution of Society. To do so will only 
make the people to whom it is most likely to do 
harm all the keener to read it. Personally, we are 
inclined to think with Mr. Stead that the book 
carries its own antidote with it, for those who 
will take the trouble to think; only, unluckily, 
thinking is the last thing which the crowd of shallow 
minds, ever agape for novelty (and all the more 
eager if the novelty be a morbid one), will allow 
themselves to be bothered with. Its real sting lies 
in certain half-truths the author has got hold of. 
It is for right-thinking people who hold the corre- 
sponding halves to extract the sting by disentangling 
these and fitting them into their proper places. One 
of Herminia’s arguments is, that the institution of 
marriage, as we now have it, was developed out of a 





hateful and degrading slavery. Therefore we ought 
to have none of it, and arrange our lives on an 
entirely different basis. It is quite true that man 
has passed through several stages in his way of 
regarding women: he has treated her as a beast of 
burden, a chattel, an article de luxe, valued because 
expensive. Even now his view of her is not invari- 
ably ideal. The “ Who giveth this woman ...?” in 
the marriage service is clearly a survival from a 
time when she had no voice in the matter; but in 
spite of its continuing to be asked it does not con- 
stitute her a chattel to be transferred out of one 
man’s custody into another's. 

No; the premises may be true enough—though 
possibly not the whole truth ; but we fail to see how 
the inference follows from them. We donot quarrel 
with the water-lily because its roots are anchored in 
the mud. Nay; the trees which bear the sweetest 
fruits spring not merely from earth, but from earth 
enriched with substances which we do not care to 
handle, and carefully banish from the neighbour- 
hood of our houses. We believe there is a sect of 
vegetarians run mad who count it disgusting and 
unhealthy to eat potatoes, carrots, and the like; but, 
short of these, we never heard of anyone objecting 
to a vegetable because it has grown in the earth. 

There is no reason why Christians should cease 
to observe Christmas and Easter because scientifi- 
research has shown that they were merely the pagan 
festivals of the Winter Solstice and of Spring, con- 
nected with a new set of ideas. Dean Stanley, in 
his “Christian Institutions,” enumerates other in- 
stances of survivals of this kind consecrated to 
Christian use; and his words on the subject may 
apply more widely than he intended when he wrote 
them—* We do well to remember that a good custom 
does not lose its goodness because it arose in a bad 
time, in a corrupt age, in a barbarous country. Out 
of such dull beginnings have sprung some of our 
best institutions,” We might even extend this a 
little, and say that a bad custom, or a less good one 
(for what is bad to us is not necessarily bad relatively 
to the particular stage of evolution at which it hap- 
pens—i.e. no better may be possible at that stage), 
may in course of time develop into one undoubtedly 
and unqualifiedly good, and that the latter is not to 
be rejected on account of its origin. 

We have been speaking, so far, of customs and 
institutions; but when the process of analysis is 
carried still further, into the domain of feeling, 
motive, and what we call principle, the result is even 
more of a shock to the mind trained in orthodox 
ways. At first sight, it seems as though the Spen- 
cerian psychology were a flat denial of the Ideal, 
a reduction of all human action to the lowest and 
grossest motives. Yet even so pessimistic a writer 
as the late Winwood Reade could contend that the 
finished product of evolution is none the less valu- 
able on account of the repulsive stages it has passed 
through. He was not a profound original thinker, 
nor, in spite of his wide miscellaneous reading, a 
really erudite person ; but apparently he has hada 
certain influence, and supplies a good deal of the 
cheap evolutionist pessimism talked by thoughtful, 
half-educated young men, who imagine it must be 
true because it is so very unpleasant. Therefore, it 
is rather reassuring than otherwise to find him say- 
ing that a woman’s modesty is none the less a 
refined and beautiful thing “ because it was originally 
a mere physical instinct, springing, perhaps, from the 
dread of pain’’—in short, that goodness is goodness, 
however we may have come by it. 

It may be true—it is, to a great extent—that the 
human race has had to learn its lessons, as neglected 
children learn that fire burns and knives cut, by dint 
of hard experience. But this does not exclude the 
possibility of the ideal—let us say plainly, of a God, 
the fountain of all goodness. We often, in dealing 
with children and others, have to appeal to the 
lower motive, because they are as yet too un- 
developed to appreciate the higher. If some 
necessity of His Eternal Laws required that men 
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should learn purity, honesty, endurance, and love 
for one another through such rough and painful 
processes, it does not follow that the good so 
learnt is identical with the process. Evolution 
does not produce it—it only enables men to arrive 
at it. And it has yet to be proved that, deep 
down in the consciousness of the most undeveloped 
savage on earth, there is not an answering some- 
thing, a Gciov ri, to which the lessons of experience 
appeal, to whose truth their results bear witness, 
and without which those lessons would entirely fail 
of their effect. 








MANNERS IN POLITICS. 


— 


\HE point raised last week by our contributor 

_ “A. T. QC.” is one that deserves consideration 
under several aspects. It is not easy to account 
for the fact that in political controversy the party 
which claims to have on its side the great pre- 
ponderance of wealth, education, and refinement 
should show itself not merely more intolerant and 
more apt to impute iow and base motives than its 
opponents, but absolutely more scurrilous and more 
contemptuous of personal feelings in its choice of 
time and manner for the expression of its views. 
Everyone who has ever come, in however small 
& measure, into contact with what is called—and in 
many relations of life is—“ good society " must have 
had practical experience of this. The present writer 
and his wife happened to be some years ago in 
company with several others in the drawing-room 
of a lady, refined in taste, kind-hearted in all the 
ordinary affairs of life, devout in religion—a good 
woman all round, one would say. It must have 
been not long after the Liberal defeat of 
1886. Upon some remark of one of the other 
guests the hostess observed, “I wonder where 
there are any Gladstonians; one never sees any.” 
The words were not much, but the tone in which 
they were uttered was worthy of the famous 
Austrian lady who held that buman beings began 
at the barons. She was perfectly well aware that 
two of her guests were what she was pleased to call 
“Gladstonians.’ When, a minute or two later, the 
door opened, and a lady entered, herself of some- 
what higher :ank than the mistress of the house, 
but known to be both politically and personally 
devoted to the Jate Prime Minister, it was not in 
human nature to refrain from remarking: “ Glad- 
stonians do not seem to be quite extinct, Lady ——.” 

This particularly supercilious tone, one would 
say, is a phenomenon of comparatively recent growth. 
Satire, of course, there has always been, and in all 
ages the Tories have had much the best of it. In 
earlier days one can see why this was. A satirist 
who let himself go too freely against privilege and 
vested interests, or even against established beliefs 
and prejudices—nay, in some Aullurstufen, as the 
Germans have it, one who merely showed himself 
dissatisfied with the arguments which convinced the 
mass of mankind—was likely to have a bad time of 
it. From Mr. Lang’s Why-Why up to Socrates, 
who would not “ worship the gods whom the State 
worshipped,” and down again to the Prynnes, the 
Defoes, the Hones, the Couriers of more recent times, 
sarcasm against the powers that were, wherever 
those powers were in the hands of “ the classes,” has 
always been indulged at personal and physical risk. 
To modify the saying of Punch's special constable to 
the Chartist: “If I chaff you, it’s nothing; but if 
you chaff me, by Jingo! it’s libel,” or treason, or 
sedition, »~ the case might be. 

This state of things is happily at an end in this 
country, so far as the law is concerned; and, as we 
know, “ girt by friends or foes, a man may speak the 
thing he will’—at any rate, he may express his 
abstract opinions undeterred by fear of gaol or 
pillory. Yet, somehow, our side does not profit by 
the removal of the handicap. Mr. Gould's caricatures 





are fair, but ephemeral. In literature—which, after 
all, is the permanent thing—can anyone honestly 
say that we can touch Mr. Graves? Has any Liberal 
since Sidney Smith (and he was not a Liberal—at 
least, only a Whig) written anything at which, not 
a Conservative, but another Liberal (with a sense of 
humour) can sit and shake his sides as he can over 
Mr. Traill’s imaginary Cabinet Council? Even when 
a Liberal does, by chance, get off a decent bit of 
banter, it is ten to one that his own side call him 
flippant, the other side bitter, profane, vulgar, ac- 
cording to the turn of the speaker's mind. Conceive 
what the Tory press would have said had a Radical 
speaker referred to the (supposed) colour of a hostile 
candidate’s complexion ! 

Which brings us back to manners. It is a dan- 
gerous thing for the “ masters of flouts, gibes, and 
sneers” to be all on the side on which are the great 
bulk of the inarticulate. They dimly recognise an 
“awfully clever fellow ;” they feel that their leaders 
have the best, on the whole, of the momentary 
rapier-play, and they have not the wit to see that 
their own clumsy cudgel-play is quite a different 
thing. One can hardly, perhaps, call the sort of thing 
which one reads in the Times or the Saturday 
Review “rapier-play ;" but, at least, it is written 
by men of some education. The average stockbroker 
reads it as he goes up in the train; he sees that, at 
any rate, it is insolent, that it is better put than he 
could put it; and while he cannot achieve the form 
of expression, he can express in his own way the 
spirit of it, and, as “ A. T. Q. C.” has it, “ he allows 
himself a ferocity and heedlessness of speech 
which nineteen Liberals out of twenty would never 
dream of using,” and no more regards the possible 
presence of people whose views are not his than did 
the lady of fashion above quoted. 

As to the “ Unionists ""—meaning thereby the 
persons who, for what reason one cannot divine, 
while voting with Tories and holding office with 
Tories, profess not to be Tories—one must expect a 
little bitterness from them. Job's friends—perhaps 
the earliest prigs on record—to whom the patriarch 
said, “* No doubt but ye are the people, and wisdom 
will die with you,” were their spiritual ancestors ; 
and such have never been conspicuous for delicate 
consideration of other people's feelings. Probably 
it hurts them more than it does us, 








THE GLORIOUS TWELFTH. 





Noo that the political “ hurly-burly’s done and 
A the battle’s lost and won,” men will be betaking 
themselves.to the northern hills, and amidst the joys 
of heather-scented breezes and the whirr of hurrying 
wings forget for a while the vexing fickleness of the 
ballot-box. Threadneedle Street, Lincoln’s Inn, and 
Pall Mall will miss familiar figures, and the express 
guards of three great railways trending nor’ard will 
endure their annual strain and reap the deserved 
harvest of civil, obliging fellows; for, in spite of 
whatever sneer our neighbours across the Channel 
may hurl at the English sportsman, he is ever at 
heart, a kind whole-souled mar. 

In the crowd rushing north will be many types 
ofsportsmen. There will be the inevitable youngster 
arrayed in all the glories of New Bond Street, fondly 
dreaming as he steams away through the Midlands 
of skilful “rights and lefts” and a big bag at the 
close of day ; for there is nothing in the world that 
appears so superlatively easy to the onlooker and 
the inexperienced as to kill a driven grouse. Maybe, 
if he is an indiscreet youth much in love with the 
depths of his own wisdom, he will talk glibly the 
cant of his half-informed club friends, and such 
shreds as he remembers from the text-books upon 
the matter. But, alas! he soon’ makes the painful 
discovery that killing a scared grouse flying over 
rough broken ground with a fresh breeze behind it 
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differs very widely indeed from the art of perforating 
a tin canister hurled perpendicularly into the air, or 
dislodging a chirruping sparrow from the topmost 
twig of an ash-tree. The graduation of such a green- 
horn is often both dangerous and laughable. The 
first flock of grouse that comes along disconcerts him. 
He blazes off both barrels where the birds are thickest, 
in the full expectation of bringing down a whole 
pannierful, and is astonished to find that he has not 
touched a single feather. It is more than probable he 
will have the head-keeper and his brace of retrievers 
helping him to search for half an hour on end after 
a wounded (?) bird they both know behind their re- 
spective pride and politeness is not “down.” During 
the morning his host will most likely have to show 
him how to carry his gun in order that the other 
members of the party may not suffer the unpleasant 
sensation of being obliged to continually look down 
its loaded muzzle. At luncheon-time he is fined for 
leaving his cartridges in his gun, which is stood up 
outside the shooting-box exactly where a brace of 
quarrelling dogs will knock it over. So he stumbles 
on, until he finishes the day by “ peppering” his 
neighbour in the next mantlet, or is so served himself 
by somebody quite ignorant of the fact that he has 
been guilty of the extreme folly of moving during a 
beat to a new place over which he saw the birds 
continually flying. 

There will be journeying northwards, too, a very 
different stamp of man—the keen-eyed, sound- winded 
old veteran, whose grizzly head remembers well the 
great doings of ‘72. He is devoid of ostentatious 
outfit, but possesses a well-tested set of essentials in 
perfect order, and the ripe experience which will 
help him to an effective use of them. As evidence 
of his prowess a few of last season’s stray feathers 
still cling to his game-bag. His old gun, with its 
(to him) bewitching bend in the stock, is as clean 
as a new pin; the click of its locks and the ring- 
ing snap of its breech-spring testify to the care 
lavished upon it during the days of its forced 
idleness. His dog has gone on to the ground 
weeks before him, and ere this its feet are hard, 
its muscles set, and wind exhaustless, by daily exer- 
cise and careful diet. When on the moor he does 
not go to sleep until the drive begins, and wake up, 
startled by the crackle of his neighbours’ guns, to 
find that it is half over, as we have on several 
occasions known a type of sportsman do; but keeps 
well out of sight, and constantly sweeps the ground 
in front of him with his eyes from the extreme 
right to the extreme left, and vice versé. He would 
never forgive himself if he were reduced to the 
necessity of hearing a neighbour call out “ Mark, 
mark,” and only getting one long shot in, and that 
behind. He does not blaze off both barrels at a 
doubtful chance when his judgment tells him that 
a beautiful right and left are likely to be passing 
just as he is reloading. He knows when he has 
hit a bird, and watches it until it drops, marking 
well the spot, which he does not forget even if it 
is one of a dozen; fires not into a flock, but selects 
his individual birds, and drops one neatly to each 
barrel. He is not the sort of sportsman to have 
his dog galloping all over a moor after a winged 
bird whilst a drive is in operation, but, like a humane 
man, stops the runner with a timely shot, and gener- 
ally comes in at even with a good bag. 

After seeing a great deal of grouse-driving on 
some of the best English grouse moors, although it 
undoubtedly has its advantages, our love is all for 
the old-fashioned method of setters and pointers, 
working breast-deep in heather, with a keen, enduring 
man behind them. In spite of Mr. Stuart Wortley, 
we would like to see grouse-shooting the sport of 
the many, rather than the big-bag mathematical 
certainty of the wealthy few. There will be especial 
interest shown in the “turn-up” of grouse or 
gorcock (as the bird used anciently to be called) 
this season because of the terrible hardships the 
species endured last winter. The oldest moorsman 
does not remember such weather as was experienced 





on the fells. It forced the birds down into the 
bottoms of the dales; and to see them feeding along 
with the barndoor fowls, or strutting along the streets 
of respectable-sized market towns, for all the world 
like Guildhall pigeons, was no uncommon occurrence. 

Thousands upon thousands were starved to death, 
and several bodies which were sent from Yorkshire 
for dissection scaled less than half their normal 
weight. In not a single instance did the gizzard 
contain a particle of sand; and had it not been 
for the fortunate presence of haw-stones in some 
of the food they consumed whilst in the valley 
bottoms the mortality would doubtless have been 
much greater, from their inability to digest what 
they ate. To judge by the relative number of 
skeletons picked up during a sojourn last spring 
upon several English and Scottish moors, the 
former suffered much more severely. However, 
such a stern natural weeding-out of the weaklings 
should hold the dreaded grouse disease at bay for 
some considerable time to come. 

Despite the ravages of last winter and the effect 
of the prolonged drought on many dry moors, there 
is likely to be a good season, and very soon the 
silent hills and glens will be echoing and re-echoing 
the loud halloos of armies of beaters, and the bird 
that has escaped the lynx-eyed merlin, sparrow- 
hawk, and peregrine, the prowling fox and stealthy 
cat, the intrepid weasel and the remorseless stoat, 
will fall a victim to the deadly breechloader. 








WAGNER, LISZT, AND BORODIN. 





N the absence of musical performances, musica 
dissertations and letters on music may claim this 
week a moment’s attention. 

The latest contribution to Wagner literature in 
France is a work in two immense volumes by Count 
de Chambrun and Stanislas Legis, with illustrations 
by Jacques Wagrez. The illustrations in photo- 
gravure are singularly beautiful, and M. Wagrez’s 
representations of scenes from Tristan und Isolde 
and from various portions of the Ring des Nibelungen 
are equally full of the heroic and of the pathetic. 
The volumes, moreover, contain an essay on the 
Nibelungen Lied, translated from a German newe- 
paper, and French versions of Tristan und Isolde 
and of the works included in the Ring des Nibelungen. 
Then in this strangely composite work there are 
notes on Wagner and Wagnerism, and a glossary of 
Wagnerian terms and of Wagnerian names of heroes 
and heroines, with their probable, or at least pos- 
sible, derivations. 

The dissertations put forward by the Count de 
Chambrun on everything connected with Wagner, 
except perhaps Wagner's music, are often interest- 
ing and sometimes instructive. But we are told too 
much about painting, sculpture, poetry, love, and 
“ the eternal feminine,” and too little about the pro- 
fessed subject of the two massive tomes. Among the 
wonders that “the eternal feminine” accomplishes, 
we are assured that it changes “young men into 
men, men into old men, and old men into corpses.” 
As for art, “all the arts are brothers and sisters, 
especially poetry, music, philosophy, and history.” 
Art, moreover, suggests Dante and Dante Corneille. 
Then, “ passing from France to Germany, I read once 
more in the original the Nibelungen of Wagner. 
Brunnhilda fills me with enthusiasm, and I place her 
on the same level with the Sulamite, Andromache, 
Iphigenia, Antigone, Beatrice, and the heroines of 
Shakespeare.” 

Sometimes the Count affects the style of Victor 
Hugo, as when he tells us that “ Beethoven has the 
soul of a hero, Bach the soul of a saint, and Wagner 
the soul of nature. The Alps,” he continues, “ have 
the dome of Mont Blanc; but music has three 
summits: the Ninth Symphony, the Passion accord- 
ing to St. John, and Parsifal.” 
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Vagueness is one of the things which M. de 
Chambrun cannot endure; though those have to 
endure it who read his books. It is better, how- 
ever, to be vaguely right than to be wrong with 
precision; and when Count de Chambrun con- 
descends to be explicit he goes very wrong indeed. 
There are portions of Tann/éiuser that remind him 
of Rossini—the love-duet, it may be, for Tannhiiuser 
and Elizabeth. He speaks of Lully as a great com- 
poser, mentioning him in the same sentence with 
Mozart and Beethoven; while among the noblest 
writers of orchestral music he places Palestrina, 
who wrote only for voices—for religious choirs. 
The Count admires everything in Wagner except 
his habit of clothing himself in silks and satins, 
and he particularly objects to the master’s “ dress- 
makers”: though his celebrated dressing-gowns 
were really tailor-made. From Wagner he passes 
in more than one place to Schopenhauer; and 
though he disapproves of Schopenhauer’s philo- 
sophy, he behaved kindly on a certain cccasion 
to Schopenhauer’s dog. As for the pessimists, they 
are not only without intellect, but also without 
heart; they are cowards; and the natural, human, 
and divine forces which surround them are for 
them “spectres, monsters such as timid children 
are afraid of in their dreams,” 

Of this sort of thing nearly one thousand large 
pages! 

There is not much to be learnt from the collection 
of letters exchanged between the Russian composer, 
Borodin, and his friend Liszt; except that Borodin 
Was a genuine enthusiast, who neglected the study 
and practice of medicine and of chemistry for the 
art he loved. He was capable of playing for several 
hours at a stretch; but on one occasion he went 
on from seven in the evening until seven the next 
morning. One of his favourite instruments (rather 
a mild one for an ambitious orchestral writer) was 
the flute ; and it appears that when, one dark evening, 
he was returning home with a friend he fell in- 
advertently into a cellar. The friend wondered what 
had become of him, when suddenly the tootling of 
a flute was heard from some underground region. 
The first care of Borodin was for his instrument, and 
he was playing upon his flute simply to see whether 
in its heavy fall it had suffered any injury. 

A similar story is told, oddly enough, of our 
English ‘cellist, Linley, who, in a coach accident on 
the northern road, distinguished himself, equally 
with Borodin, by his solicitude for his instrument. 
“Do not mind me,” said one of the passengers who 
had been thrown out; “ go, rather, to that unhappy 
man who is groaning so dreadfully.” The groaning 
gentleman was Linley, trying with the bow the 
strings of his ‘cello. 








THE EMIGRANT. 


YHE leant out of the carriage window and saw 
Ss the van-door close ; then called to the porter if 
her box were safe and sound. 

“Aw ay,” said he, and slouched up, wiping the 
wet from his hand on his corduroys; “aw ay—it’ll 
folly ye safe to Drogheda, anyhow. Good-bye, an’ 
God speed ye!” 

“Good-bye,” she said, and gave him her hand. 
“ But aren't the rest o’ ye comin’ ?” she called. 

The stationmaster came and gave her a parting 
word ; then two or three town loiterers ; then the 
stationmaster’s wife, with a shawl over her head, 
and picking her way through the puddles; last of 
all came a man—the girl’s father, one could see— 
running stiffly, and glancing back often at the horse 
and cart standing forlorn outside the gate. 

“ Good-bye, Mary, an’ God be with ye, me girl.” 
He held her hand for a second or two, and his lips 
kept moving whilst she answered bravely. “ Y’ill 
write from New York ?” 





“T will—aw, at once.” 

“ Do—don't keep uz,” he said; then stood back 
with the others, and blinked at the driving rain. 
She pulled a handkerchief from a battered brown 
hand-bag, and nervously wiped her lips. 

“ Ah,” called she, “ yis all thought yis’d see me 
eryin’. Ah! I tricked yis rightly.” 

“ Ah, no,” answered the porter; “we knew yi'd 
be brave.” 

“Ay, ay,” assented the rest, and shifted their 
legs; “ay, ay!” 

“ Away ye go!” shouted the guard; the engine 
shrieked ; Mary shook out her handkerchief and 
called good-bye; her friends waved an arm; she had 
started for the States. 

“They thought I'd ery,” said she, as she sat 
back and fell to plucking at the fingers of her 
woollen gloves. “They thought I'd ery—och, no!” 
She was brave; yet her lips were quivering, and her 
eyes were turned mournfully on the fields and 
hedges and the-.cottages here and there shining 
white through the grey drift of the rain. “ We'll 
soon be at it,” she said presently. “ Ah, Lord, the 
day it is! An’ the state I’m in—och, och!” She 
stooped and wrang the water from her bedraggled 
skirt. “ An’ me hair that tattered—aw, it’s shockin’ ! 
But I didn’t ery,” she said, and flashed her black 
eyesatme. “Och no! Whisht! we're gettin’ near 
it. Aw, there it is: there they are! Good-bye, 
muther ! Good-bye, Patsey, an’ Johnny, an’ Lizzie— 
Good-bye all !” 

I stood up, and over her hat caught a glimpse of 
the group gathered on the street before the cottage 
—the mother in her night-cap, the children bare- 
legged, all waving their arms and caps, and crying 
their farewells. 

“ Good-bye,” cried Mary back through the rain; 
“och, good-bye!” 

That was the last of them she would see, she said, 
as she sat down again—the last, till the Lord knew 
when. She was for the States? asked someone. 
Ah, she was; she could get work there; she could do 
nothing at home. Sure, it was better to go than to 
be a burden on them all. Ah, yes; she'd been out 
before, an’ had come home to settle, but—but, and 
here the handkerchief went fast to her lips—well, 
things had turned out troublesome. She'd do better 
out there; there were too many at home, and her 
mother was poorly. Ah! an’, sure, times were 
shockin’ bad! 

“Ay, ay!” the men went in chorus; “ they wur, 
they wur.” Then looked mournfully at her red 
cheeks, and from one to another passed the word 
that she was a brave girl, so she was—a brave girl; 
and God speed her, said they, as one by one they 
went out clumsily at Navan station, and left Mary 
and me together. 

It was fair-day at Navan; therefore did the train 
settle itself by the platform for a long rest. 

“The guard mebbe’s gone to see the fair,” said 
Mary ; and I laughed, stamped vigorously (for it was 
cold) across the carriage floor, wiped the window, and 
looked out. 

Down the further bank of the railway, along a 
narrow path which had started beyond the fields 
somewhere near the Boyne, was coming a little 
procession of six men, bearing a coffin on a rough 
hurdle made of ash poles. The men were bare- 
headed ; a single bunch of wild flowers lay atop the 
streaming coffin; there were no mourners, nor any- 
where could one see any sign of sorrow or curiosity. 
They came on down, the men with their pitiful 
burden, crossed a track, came to a siding, slid the 
coffin into a fish-van, shut the door, pulled their soft 
felt hats from their pockets, mopped their faces, 
then took shelter behind the van and lit their pipes. 
There wanted only a bottle to make the scene 
complete, and I was confidently watching for it, 
when right at my elbow arose a great sobbing. 

“Aw,aw!” cried Mary; “did ye see? did ye see? 
Och! what a way to be tr’ated! An’ such a day for 
a buryin’! All out in the wet—the wet an’ the cowld. 
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Aw, poor creature! Aw, muther, muther, y’ill die, y’ill 
die! Ill niver see ye again, nor father, nor no one. 
Aw, it’s cruel to lave ye. I'll go back; I'll go 
back!” 

Her sobs were pitiful. Loiterers began to gather 
round the door. It was only a poor girl going to 
America,I explained; they would pity her, I was sure. 
Ah! they would, said they, and went, all but one: 
a big, sunburnt fellow dressed in rough tweed, who 
came forward and asked my leave. Forwhat? Ah, 
he knew the girl; came in, went over and laid a 
rough hand on Mary’s shoulder. 

* Ah, don’t,” she said; “ I'll go home, I'll go home.” 

“What ails ye, Mary, at all?” said he, and shook 
her again. She turned. 

“Ah, God A’mighty, James!” she cried, and her 
tears went; “it’s you? Where are ye goin’? What 
brings ye? Who towld ye?” 

James sat down heavily, and began beating his 
boot with his stick. Ah, he’d been to the fair, had 
sold early, was waiting for a train to take him home. 

“ Where are ye goin’?” he said over his shoulder. 
“What wur ye bleartin’ about?” 

Mary hung her head and did not answer. 

Again said he: “ Where are ye goin’?” She 
looked up at him quickly, almost defiantly. 

“To the States.” 

He nodded; began again the tattoo on his boot, 
and before another word came the train had started. 

“We're goin’!”’ said Mary. “ Hurry an’ say good- 
bye, or they'll shut ye in.” 

“No matter,” he answered; “I'll g’wan a bit.” 

The maid sat apart from the man, and answered 
his abrupt, mannerless questions as bravely as she 
might. Why was she going? Ah, he knew; there 
was no need to ask. Why had she not told him? 
Better not; what was the use? All was over 
between them. 

The man eyed her wonderingly. Over? he re- 
peated. Over? Did she not know he was ready to 
make it up, and—to do his best? Ay, yes, she knew ; 
still Still, what? It was better to go, she said, 
and looked tearfully out at the flying fields. 

Yes, it was better to go; I agreed with Mary. 
He was a lout, for certain; a good-for-nothing, by 
all chance. She would lose nothing by leaving him. 
There—there, sitting beside her, was the trouble 
about which she had spoken. She had come home 
to settle down with him, but things had been trouble- 
some. Ah, yes! one knew it ali. Hehad been easy- 
going and lazy, wanted things to turn up, felt no 
inclination to hurry into married cares. Aw, sure, 
he could wait awhile; and if he, then Mary. Some- 
thing like that it had been; anyhow, Mary had not 
settled. They had quarrelled, and now she was 
leaving him for better or worse. She was wise. 
Had the man no bowels? Had he nothing for her 
but hard questions and pitying looks? Would he 
not, before he went, say one kind word to this girl 
who had trusted in his word and manhood, and find- 
ing them wanting was now leaving him for ever ? 
Did there not some golden memory linger about his 
heart? Not one! He was wooden tothecore. He 
would sit on there, tapping his boot and staring at 
his big freckled hands, neither hurt nor sorry, 
but just wondering that a girl could be such a fool; 
the train would stop, and with a nod and a flabby 
shake of the hand he would take himself out into the 
rain. And good riddance! 

The train slowed; Mary’s lips began to quiver. 
The train stopped ; I gathered in my legs, so that the 
fellow might pass without touching me. He raised 
his head and looked out at the sky. 

“Ah, I may as well g’wan to the junction,” he 
drawled; “it'll be all the same; one could do nothin’ 
such a day, anyhow.” 

“ Vis,” said Mary, and notcheerlessly. “Sure, ye 
may as well.” 

We sat silent all the way to Drogheda, and there 
we parted—Mary, so it was set down, to catch a 
train North, James one back home, and I to do my 
work in the town. 











Two hours afterwards I met the two in the rain- 
swept streets, and in my surprise stopped short 
before them. Mary looked up and laughed. 

“ Ah,” said she, “I’m here yit—that train went 
without me.” 

“Oh,” said I, “that’s very bad—why, the next 
won't be here for hours. And you’redrenched. But 
—but——” and I looked at James as he stood, slightly 
flushed and dripping wet, blandly staring across the 
street. 

“ Ah, yis,” Mary answered. “James missed his, 
too—I’m not goin’ at all—sure, we’ve made it up.” I 
put my watch slowly back into my pocket and 
nodded. “James has promised me,” she went on, 
and her eyes fell; “‘an’ we're going to get marr’ed 
come harvest-time—an’ he'll try hard for a place wi’ 
the Marquis. An’—an’—God knows, sur, I’m not 
sorry, for me heart was sore at lavin’ home!” 

They knew their own business best; but there 
fell an awkward silence, so I asked James concerning 
his prospects—did he see his way clearly? Ah! he 
did; and began tapping his boots. Sure, there was 
always a way if one could only wait till it came. 
“Isn't she better here, anyway, whatever comes,” 
said he, and gave me a moment's glimpse at his face, 
“than out yonder wid the strangers? Sure, ’twas 
madness av her to think av it; sure, Providence sent 
me to Navan fair.” Providence? And had Provi- 
dence sent also that dismal procession to the fish- 
van, that Mary might see it and sob for her friends 
and her James and the home of her heart ? 

“And you, Mary?” I asked. “Are you quite 
satisfied ?” 

* Ah! yis,” said she mournfully. “Ah! I hope so.” 

I took her into a shop and bought her a little 
wedding gift—a silver brooch, shaped like a harp 
and set with green marble—then wished them more 
happiness than I ever hoped they would have, and 
went my ways. 

Three hours afterwards saw me at Drogheda 
station again, and there was Mary standing dejected 
by her big yellow box. 

“Not gone home yet, Mary?” I asked. Her 
handkerchief fluttered out. 

“ No-o, sur. I—was lookin’ for ye. I—I wanted 
to give ye back this;” and she held out the brooch. 
“T'll niver wear it. Och! it’s all over. I—I’m 
goin’ on to catch the ship.” 

It was well. I determined that now neither 
Providence nor emotion should hinder her going. 

“Ah, no,” she sobbed; “’*twas only foolishness. 
Me heart was sore at lavin’ them all; an’ the sight 
av that coffin an’ James comin’ like that—och! I 
cudn't bear it! But twas foolish av me—it’s better 
for me to go.” 

I took the brooch, pinned it on her jacket, and 
spoke a foolish word or two by way of comfort. 
She would, I hoped, wear it for my sake, if not 
for—— 

“Aw, sur,” she burst out, “if he’d only been 
studdy ! for I liked him well. Och! och!” 

She turned and looked down the platform; there 
sat James, drunk and asleep. 

SHAN F. BULLOCK. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


a ood 


PUBLIC RIGHTS ON YORKSHIRE MOORS. 


S1r,—All lovers of the Yorkshire Moors will regret to learn 
that the publie rights over Burley and Hawkswortlh Moors are 
in peril. They are now menaced by a new danger owing to the 
unwarrantable interference of the police. A few weeks ago 
some persons from Baildon were walking to the Shooting 
Tower and were met by Mr. Ayseough Fawkes’s gamekeeper, 
who asked them if they did not know that they were trespassing. 
They replied that they were on an unenclosed moor and were 
exercising an ancient right. They denied the trespass and 
eventually gave their names. No summons has yet been taken 
out to test the right of the keeper to interfere with the public, 
but the police have been making inquiries as to who are the 
individuals who dared to stand up for their rights. 
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These facts were brought to my knowledge whilst I was 
recently in Ilkley, and on June 23rd I telegraphed to Mr. 
Ayseough Fawkes, J.P. “ By whose authority have police and 
gamekeeper interfered re public rights Rombald’s Moor?” 
The reply came promptly: “ Mr. Fawkes begs to refer you to 
his solicitor, Mr. Dacre, Otley, Yorkshire.” I telegraphed Mr. 
Dacre, and received his answer: “ Know nothing about Moor. 
Dacre, Otley.” I also telegraphed the police superintendent, 
Otley, and he replied: “ Sergeant had no authority to interfere.” 
Then I further telegraphed to the police-sergeant at Baildon 
and his wife replied: “Sergeant at Kvaresborough. Back to- 
night.” Since then I have awaited a reply from the sergeant to 
my question, but none has reached me. I also telegraphed to 
Mr. D’Arey Wyville, J.P., and received the following reply : 
“ Wyville, not West Riding magistrate, knows nothing of matter. 
Ask a policeman. (Signed) Unionist.” 

From the foregoing it is evident that no one will accept the 
responsibility for the interference of the police in a purely civil 
question, All concerned doubtless feel that, however much the 
constabulary may be employed in Ireland to terrorise the people 
whilst the landlords plunder them, #rat Yorkshiremen will not 
humbly submit to be intimidated by them whilst exercising and 
maintaining their ancient rights. We shall hear no more of the 
police in the settlement of this question. Mr. Ayscough 
Fawkes’s keepers, however, still remain. From all sides—Llkley, 
Burley, Baildon, and other places—I have complaints of people 
being interfered with by them whilst enjoying themselves on 
the tableland of the moor. During the fight for the freedom of 
the Ilkley Moor I went fully into the publie rights on the 
adjoining moors of Burley and Hawksworth. These moors are 
unenclosed and “unregulated,” and the public have crossed 
them at will in all directions from time immemorial. So long as 
the game laws are not broken no one has the shadow of a night 
to stop anyone and ask him the question: “ Does he know that 
he is trespassing?” by which it is plainly implied that the 
individual is in danger of proceedings. 

For myself, I am prepared to walk over any portion of these 
moors that Mr. Ayscough Fawkes says he has the right to stop 
me from crossing, and | shall do so on any day that he appoints 
for the purpose. These moors of Burley and Hawksworth are 
fragments that remain to the people after vast tracts of open 
moorland have been filched away from them. They become 
more and more valuable as the people of the West Riding con- 
tinue to aggregate in large towns full of mills, workshops, aud 
warehouses, These priceless rights on this magnificent table- 
land are worth too much to be lightly relinquished. They are 
not only precious to the immediate neighbours, but to all seekers 
after health and pleasure, as well as to all lovers of Nature. 
The purity of the air is unrivalled; the antiquities are numerous 
and interesting. Dotted all over the moors are cairns and 
tumuli and circles of stones, as well as pre-historic sculptured 
rocks. The views are extensive and glorious all the year round, 
but especially in August and September. There is no place in 
England where pleasure parties can go that surpasses the beauty 
of the neighbourhood which surrounds the Shooting Tower. 
Ponies and donkeys can be employed to convey provisions, and 
there is an excellent spring near by which empties itself close 
to the overflow of Lanshaw Dam. The freedom of the moor is of 
importance in another way. In the case of the adjoining Ilkley 
Moor, had the line of notice-boards on the sky-line above Ilkley 
been maintained, and the public been prevented from wander- 
ing on the tableland, then, when the town of Ilkley came to buy 
the moor, the price asked might have been enormous and, indeed, 
prohibitive. The manorial rights have now been bought by the 
plucky Ilkleyites at a reasonable rate, and in a generation they 
will have been paid for, and that portion of Rombald’s Moor 
will be a national playground for ever.—Y ours faithfully, 

J. FLuetcHer LItre. 

32, Harley Street, London, W., August 6th. 


TORY MANNERS. 


DEAR Str,—Permit me to thank “ A. T. Q. C.” for his re- 
marks in last week’s “ Causerie.” Although he writes so delight- 
fully on literary matters, | cannot regret that for once he has 
changed his text. 

I have the misfortune to live in a rural constituency which 
has for years been represented by a Tory. Almost all the men 
of light and leading in the division (and, indeed, in the coanty 
are Tories or so-called Liberal Unionists. Landlords, parsons, 
magistrates, brewers, squireens, lawyers, doctors, farmers, and 
the independent unemployed are, with a few notable exceptions, 
followers of Lord Salisbury. 

I have been so long accustomed to the aggressively superior 
conversation of these gentlemen that, but for one circumstance, 
amusement might have swallowed up indignation. That cir- 
cumstance was the appearance of a Liberal candidate shortly 
before the late General Election. 

When the Tories fairly realised that the seat was to be con- 
tested, the rage of many became idiotic. They evidently eon- 
sidered it a piece of gratuitous impertinence on the part of the 
Liberals (or “damned Radicals,” as they chose to call us) to 

















bring out a candidate. Flouts and gibes, sneers and curses, and 
the most deliberate lies were our portion. This even from men 
who in ordinary conversation are quiet and sensible, but to whom 
the sight of a Liberal at the time of the Election was anathema. 

I forbear to take up more of your space, but, sir, is it not 
time to protest >— Yours faithfully, 


August 7th. A Country LIBERAL. 


S1r,— When “ A. T. Q.C.,” in his entertaining paper in this 
week’s SPEAKER, remonstrates with our friends the Unionists 
(to called) because of the loud-voiced indiscretion of their political 
conversations in publie places, he certainly has the heniee of all 
those (whether politicians or not) whose system of nerves, or 
modesty, or whatever else, forbids that they should have any 
fondvess for the fatuous and indecorous, whether at home or 
abroad. 

But permit me to ask whether, even as the skirls of peacocks 
have some melody for the ears of weather-prophets, and the 
howling of dogs has some value in telling us that the moon is 
risen, the facile tongues of these patriotic souls do not sometimes 
carry a message of hope to the ears of some shrinking victim ? 
Do they not sometimes send waverers, nay, those of their very 
own persuasion, skurrying to the camp of their political enemies ? 

I know they do: behold myself as proof! I was born (pray 
forgive the information for the sake of the example) a Tory; 
bred a Tory; reached manhood, and was still the unblushing and 
unthinking disciple of an unthinking Conservatism. In due time, 
no doubt, Unionism (and with it, doubtless, the right to shout 
ignorantly in publie places) would have been my portion; 
only—well (and sorry 1 am that I can give no better reason for 
the truth that is in me), one day the gods gave me for com- 
panion in a long journey a nerveless Boanerges, who, all the 
way, bellowed for my edification a most benighted exposition of 
Toryism and, as constant refrain thereto, his own confident 
belief in the unholy wickedness of Mr. Gladstone. 

Result: Disgust with the man, and soon with all his kind; 
then inquiry ; then—light. 

In my own case, 1 grant the result to be most paltry; still, in 
this matter the experience of a nobody has often, 1 feel con- 
fident, been the experience of a somebody.—Faithfully yours, 

August 8th. S. F. 


A QUESTION OF A “K.” 

Dear S1r,—In the notice you have kindly given of my new 
Dictionary of Artists in this week’s issue, you point out that I 
have mis-pelt the President’s Christian name as Frederick, 
instead of Frederic. My authority for so doing is the official 
list of members of the Royal Academy, printed at the commence- 
ment of each catalogue from 1865-——-when Sir Frederick was 
elected A.R.A., to 1892—where it is spelt with the “‘k,” and it is 
only in 1893 onwards that the “ k” is omitted.—I remain, yours 
faithfully, ALGERNON GRAVES. 

6, Pall Mall, London, S.W. August 3rd. 
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] ELOWE jy’ sea-line in y° after-glow 
Lye—as I thynke—y’ faire Elysian fields 

where ys no sweat of men that reap or sow 

but Erthe of hyr sodte will hyr fulnes yields. 


O lappe mee there, Forgetfulnesse divine! 
forgot, forgettyng: Never more for mee 
this fretful tossyng on y° angrie brine, 
nor ydel brooding o’er y® barren sea! 


Peace hath hyr altar in thy far domaine 
within y® amber portals of y* West : 

No voice of Erthe may enter to profain 
y® sanctuarie of Immortal Rest. 


As he that alle y® winter daie hath spedde 
and—nothyng taken—crepeth to his den, 
casteth his swynked limbs upon a bed, 

and wol né wine, né meat, né specke of men, 


Craving but only sleep withouten dream, 
nor any thought of morwe foul or fair, 
So queech I at this life and soothly deam 
here ys but sorwe; rest ys onlie there 


Beyonde y* endless girdel of y® world 

in yon dim halls ful-peopled of y° free, 
where floats upon y° twilight alle unfurled 
thy banner, Goddesse of y* Evening Sea. 


J. W. DE Lys. 
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A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Mo.Lu FLANDERS,* 


HE three volumes of “ Robinson Crusoe”’ in Mr. 
Aitken’s excellent edition of Defoe’s Romances 
and Narratives have been followed by ‘ Duncan 
Campbell,” “ Memoirs of a Cavalier,” and “ Captain 
Singleton.” But I take leave to skip over these for 
a time, and speak of Volumes VII. and VIII., which 
contain “The Fortunes and Misfortunes of the 
Famous Moll Flanders"’—to my mind, the most won- 
derful book that Defoe ever wrote, and one of the 
most wonderful books in the world. 


Mr. Saintsbury spoke the exact truth the other 
day when he declared “ Moll Flanders” to be “ the 
most remarkable example of pure realism in litera- 
ture.” Beside it the most astonishing productions 
of latter-day realism—even “Ivan Ilyich,” even 
“ Madame Bovary "—wear an artificial look. Until 
the comparison is made you may think of these 
works, in the reviewer's pet phrase, as “ pages torn 
from the book of life.” Afterwards—to me, at any 
rate—they have the air of “ compositions,” of literary 
exercises. If this opinion seem somewhat too down- 
right, I think it can be justified readily enough by 
quotations. Here, for instance, is Moll’s account of 
one of her robberies :— 

“T walked frequently out into the villages round the town to 
see if nothing would fall in my way there; and going by a 
house near Stepney, I saw on the window-board two rings, one 
a small diamond ring, and the other a plain gold ring, to be sure 
laid there by some thoughtless lady, that had more money than 
forecast, perhaps only till she washed her hands. 

“I walked several times by the window to observe if I could 
see whether there was anybody in the room or no, and I could 
see nobody, but still I was not sure. It came presently into my 
thoughts to rap at the glass, as if I wanted to speak with some- 
body, and if anybody was there they would be sure to come 
to the window, and then I would tell them to remove those 
rings, for that I had seen two suspicious fellows take notice of 
them. ‘This was a ready thought. I rapped once or twice, and 
nobody came, when I thrust hard against the square of glass, 
and broke it with a little noise, and took out two rings, and 
walked away; the diamond ring was worth about £3, and the 
other about 9.” 


Now consider a passage from “ Madame Bovary” 
finely translated by Mr. Saintsbury, who selects it 
as a specimen of that impossible style of narrative 
in which Flaubert combines “ the material accuracy 
of a photograph and the artistic accuracy of a great 
picture.” It is the passage in which Emma Bovary 
first awakes to the knowledge that her marriage has 
been a mistake :— 

“She began by gazing all round to see if nothing had changed 
since her last visit. The foxgloves and wall-flowers were in the 
same places, the clumps of nettles still surrounded the great 
stones, and the blotches of lichen still stretched across the 
windows, whose closed shutters on their rusty hinges were 
slowly mouldering themselves away. Her thoughts, at first of 
no precise character, flitted hither and thither like the greyhound, 
which ran round in circles, barked at the butterflies, hunted the 
field-mice, or nibbled the cornflowers at the edge of the wheat. 
Little by little her ideas grew more definite ; and as she sat on 
the grass and dug her parasol into the turf, she kept repeating 
to herself ‘ Why did I marry him?’ She asked herself whether 
she might not by some other chance have fallen in with some 
other husband, and she tried to imagine what these events which 
had not happened, this life which had never existed, this husband 
whom she did not know, would have been like. All men surely 
were not like Charles. He might have been handsome, witty, 
gentlemanly, attractive, like the husbands whom her old school- 
fellows, no doubt, had married. What were they doing now? 
In Paris, amid the bustle of the streets, the excitement of the 
theatres; they were living lives where the heart had room to 
expand and the senses to develop. But as for her, her life was 
as cold asa garret that looks to the north, and ennui like a 
spider spun its web in the shadow of the corner of her heart. . . .” 
—doubtless a fine and truthful passage: but who 
can read it after Defoe without being aware of the 
literary pose, the conscious and deliberate arrange- 
ment for pictorial effect? Be it granted that Emma 
Bovary and Moll Flanders are two very different 


* Romances and Narratives. By Daniel Defoe. Edited by 
George A. Aitken. In sixteen volumes, Vols. VII. and VIII., con- 
taining ‘“‘ The Fortunes and Misfortunes of the Famous Moll Flanders,” 
London: J. M. Dent & Co. 





women, that Emma would observe and be affected 
by the foxgloves, the blotches of lichen and so forth 
(as Moll assuredly would not). Still there remain 
the three similes of the greyhound, the cold garret, 
and the spider: and these are not part of Emma 
Bovary’s thoughts, but belong to Gustave Flaubert’s 
presentation of them. They are literary ornaments, 
pure and simple. 


Nor is it any good excuse that Emma's is a more 
subtle nature than Moll’s, and therefore more difficult 
to present without the aid of these artifices. For to 
begin witb, it is not true. Indeed, the subtlety of 
Moll's nature is only less surprising than the skill 
with which Defoe—little by little, touch by touch, 
never explicit, always significant—has presented it. 
A reasoning, even a scheming woman, she is as ir- 
responsible as Helen of Troy: aware of her sins and 
haunted by remorse, yet obedient to circumstance 
and ready to abet circumstance with cunning: wicked 
at times even to cruelty, now tender towards her 
children, and again abominably careless of them, by 
turns ruthless and full of ruth, she never sins beyond 
our forgiveness, I had almost said beyond our affec- 
tion. Yes, I will say it. On reflection, among all 
the heroines of fiction there are very few for whom 
one retains a sincerer regard than for Moll. I do not 
know what women may think of her. But (and here 
is the heart of Defoe’s secret) in all her fortunes and 
misfortunes she has that passivity which, as it must 
be the dominant note of a woman's behaviour in a 
world where men make the laws, is the note by 
which she must appeal most surely and constantly 
to men’s sympathies. For proof that men have now 
and again been able to paint a true woman one 
would point as confidently to Moll Flanders as to 
Shakespeare’s Rosalind—and without a trace of 
cynicism, mind you. 


Minto’s complaint of the story was that it “is 
not firmly organised round some central principle of 
life.” . . . “Compared with ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ ‘ Moll 
Flanders’ is only a string of diverting incidents, 
the lowest type of book organism, very brilliant 
while it is fresh and new, but not qualified to 
survive competitors for the world’s interest. There 
is no unique creative purpose in it to bind the whole 
together ; it might be cut into pieces, each capable 
of wriggling amusingly by itself.” Minto is a critic 
from whose opinions one always regrets to dissent. 
But in this case his usual acuteness seems to have 
clean deserted him. He might have complained in 
the very same terms of “Don Quixote.” “Moll 
Flanders” is not, indeed, organised round some 
central incident. The unity of the story is to be 
sought, and will be found, in the character of Moll 
herself. If she engages our interest, if she touches 
our sympathies profoundly, I cannot see what 
further inducement we want to follow her through 
her fortunes. By the very nature of such a woman, 
moving in such a world as ours, her fortunes are 
doomed to be diverse and full of abrupt transitions. 
It is more to the point that these transitions never 
strain our credulity and that her behaviour remains 
consistent throughout. 


I see, too, from Mr. Wright's Life of Defoe, that 
my admired fellow-contributor Mr. A. B. Walkley 
(though I gather that he joins with all good men in 
their appreciation of “ Moll Flanders” ) echoes the 
common complaint of the shapelessness of Defoe’s 
writings, and seeks to explain it. 

“ However much we may praise Defoe's writings, however 
much—which is not always the same thing—we may enjoy 
them, we cannot choose but regret that he had not more leisure 
to be brief. His great, his gigantic, literary qualities, his gift of 
narrative, his verisimilitude, his racy vocabulary, his inimitable 
art of vivid presentation, went hand in hand with a lack of all 
sense of proportion, measure, restraint, form.” 

And Mr. Walkley goes on to trace this amorphous- 
ness to two causes, (1) Defoe’s business instinct, 
which drove him to write, not because he had some- 
thing to say, but because he saw a chance of selling 
something which the public wanted to buy, and (2) 
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the artistic precept that nothing will produce veri- 
similitude, which was Defoe’s great aim as a story- 
teller, so surely as “a certain artlessness, a trick of 
digression, prolixity, ends left loose, and edges 
ragged. Defoe’s narrative is like life itself; and life 
is above all things, amorphous.” 

To this I have nothing to add, except that these 
two causes produce two distinct qualities of shape- 
lessness: that the hideous prolixity of Parts II. and 
III. of “ Robinson Crusoe,” for example, is totally 
distinct in effect, as it was in purpose, from the life- 
like amorphousness of “ Moll Flanders.” And if you 
impeach the latter, you impeach the best part of 
realism, leaving it only its drawbacks. 


I may be allowed to note here (and the pride with 
which I do so may be pardoned) that Mr. Aitken, ina 
postscript, has given the seal of his approval to a 
suggestion of mine that the date of Crusoe’s ship- 
wreck on the island should be September 30th, 1658, 
and not 1659, as twice given in the texts. 


And, finally, a word must be said on the beauty 
of some of Mr. J. B. Yeats’s drawings. It was surely 
nothing less than an inspiration which led him to 
choose the subject of his first illustration in the 
second volume of “ Moll Flanders,” and taught him 
to write that expression on Moll’s face. It is true 
that at the time she was older than Mr. Yeats has 
shown her—even if we allow for his contention that 
she looked much less than her age. But hence- 
forward when I think of Moll Flanders, that will be 
her face. 


REVIEWS.* 
senitiipees 
THE CHINESE PREMIER. 

Li Hune Cuanc. By Prof. Robert K. Douglas. (“ Pablic 
Men of To-day” Series.) London: Bliss, Sands & Foster. 
HEsecond volume of this very useful “international 
series ” is of necessity scarcely a biography in the 

generally accepted sense of the term. As Professor 

Douglas points out in his preface, the sources of 

information usually available in the case of any 

European notability are wholly cut off when the 

subject of the biography happens to be a Chinaman. 

There are no letters, no diaries; his private life is 

impenetrable to the European; he must be studied 

simply as a public personage, and his character 
must be inferred from his acts alone. Accordingly, 
the book is rather a history of China for the last 
forty-five years, with reference to the part played 
in it by Li Hung Chang, than a study of that states- 
man himself. This obviously increases its value to 
the student of contemporary politics. And we do 
succeed in forming, from the acts of Li Hung Chang 

here recorded, some conception of his character as a 

whole. We cannot say that the first impression is 

a pleasant one. Cultured to the last degree of 

Celestial refinement, and learned in all the wisdom 

of the Chinese sages, moral with their morals, craven 

in the face of danger and contemptuous of it when 
it is remote, alternating, according to circumstances, 
in his attitude to his foreign assistants between 
supplication and superciliousness, a curious mixture 
of treachery and friendliness, of incompetence and 
energy, of corruption and loyalty, of superstition and 
smartness, his personality as here depicted might give 

a careless reader the impression that his chief redeem- 

ing virtue is that affection for his parents which is 

characteristic of the nation, and which, on the occa- 
sion of the death of his aged mother, he manifested 
with remarkable ostentation. 

But to take this view would, of course, be to 
judge Li Hung Chang by European rather than 

Chinese standards. Mr. Douglas provides us with 


* Exratum. — Professor Rhys Roberts's “ Ancient Boeotians.”— 
The Cambridge University Press (C. J. Clay & Sons) are the pub- 
lishers of this work. We much regret having attributed this issue 
to another firm. 





the materials for a truer conception of him. He 
has managed to emancipate himself to a great 
extent from the prejudices incidental to his training 
and station. He has passed through the course of 
literary study which is the sole avenue to success in 
China, and yet his soldierly and practical instincts 
have not been destroyed. He is saturated with the 
hereditary wisdom of his country, and yet he does 
not believe that China is perfect. He has actually 
stated in an official memorandum that the present 
system of selection of officials is too narrow, and that 
his country requires greater centralisation and better 
government if she is to be capable of defence. He 
has never trusted foreigners—perhaps, as is sug- 
gested by the report Mr. Douglas mentions, that 
early in his career the Empire was very near being 
dominated by the American adventurer who was 
employed to crush the Taiping rebellion. This man, 
Burgevine by name, actually proposed to “ Chinese 
Gordon” to seize Pekin, and the step would have 
been quite feasible. But Li Hung Chang knows an 
honest man when he sees one—witness his friendship 
with Gordon—and, unlike most of his countrymen, he 
has a high respect for foreign arts and inventions, 
and has done his best to get them introduced. 
Though the torpedoes of his torpedo school would 
not go off—perhaps through the machinations of his 
enemies—and the dismissal of his English admiral 
prepared the way for the collapse of the naval 
power of China, he has at least done more than 
most Chinese statesmen for the introduction of the 
railway, the telegraph, and the steamer. He has 
even accepted Western medical treatment—both for 
himself and for his wife—and has allowed her to 
follow the Western rather than the Eastern model 
of wives. Moreover, we do not gather that he is 
ecrrupt as Chinese officials go. He has suppressed 
certain gross scandals, and though he has not made 
his pet enterprise, the China Merchants’ Navigation 
Company, a commercial success, he has maintained it 
against the complete collapse with which it was 
threatened by the pickings and stealings of high 
officials. He has not had his natural instincts, 
which are those of a born soldier, or his natural 
ability, which is that of a diplomat, stifled by his 
training and his career. He has shown himself a 
strong and, at times, even a benevolent governor; 
his diplomacy is Oriental, of course—there are 
parallels to it in Turkey—but it is good of its very 
bad kind; and beset as he has always been by 
powerful enemies, he bas always risen triumphant 
from his falls. We may say, in short, that his vices 
are due to his environment, while his virtues ar 

his own. 

We gather all this from Mr. Douglas’s very able 
narrative, which, as we bave said, is history as much 
as biography. It is valuable as presenting, in a 
condensed form, the chief events in Chinese history 
for the last quarter of a century, including a good 
many illustrations of Chinese diplomacy—on the 
occasion of Mr. Margary’s murder, for example— 
which are useful in the present crisis, and suggest 
that shorter and sharper measures are desirable with 
the Celestial than even with the Turk. Moreover, 
it gives translations of a great number of official 
documents, published in the Peking Gazette and else- 
where. These, it need bardly be said, offer valuable 
illustrations (though, unfortunately, space precludes 
quotation) of Chinese modes of thought and flowers 
of speech. But the most important result which we 
reach is this—that Chinese reform from within is 
out of the question now. The reforms Li Hung 
Chang desires will have to come from outside. Ac- 
cording to present indications, a very large part of 
them will come from the nation that knows least 
about them, and is least affected of all civilised 
nations by Western civilisation. If Li Hung Chang, 
with his enlightenment, cannot rise above the con- 
ception of a foreigner as a mere temporary tool, how 
can the ordinary Mandarin, who possesses none of 
his ability or perspicacity, accept the aid of the 
foreigner at all? 
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DR. CROSSKEY. 


Henry Wiiiiam Crosskey, LL.D., His Lire anp Work. 
By R. A. Armstrong. Birmingham: Cornish Brothers. 


THE education of Birmingham for half a century 
past has been emphatically the work of Nonconform- 
ists, in great measure of Nonconformist ministers. 
Men think of Chamberlain as the creator of its 
government, education, politics; but his municipal 
reforms were based on the preaching of George 
Dawson ; his political ascendency was largely due to 
Dale; his Education League could not have done its 
work without the pen, the oratory, the sincere and 
passionate enthusiasm of Henry Crosskey. Inferior 
perhaps in force of character and picturesqueness of 
personality to the other two, in the wideness of his 
range Crosskey surpassed them both. Dawson was 
a prophet pure and simple; Dale was at his greatest 
as a platform orator; Crosskey was at once a 
devoted pastor, an educational pioneer, a successful 
scientific discoverer, an accepted leader in social and 
political reform. The son of a quiet Sussex yeoman, 
he received at various schools a fragmentary educa- 
tion, until, magnetised apparently by the influence 
of one amongst his masters, he determined early 
on the career of a Unitarian minister. At sixteen 
years old he entered Manchester New College, with 
Richard Hutton, Frank Hill, Charles Beard, as 
fellow-students, Dr. Martineau, Francis Newman, and 
Mr, Gaskell as professorial teachers; he joined the 
Anti-Corn Law League, listened to Bright and 
Cobden at the Free Trade Hall, saw troops bivouacked 
in the streets to terrorise the starving workmen, 
heard from eye-witnesses the tragic tale of Peterloo, 
passed out into the ministry at twenty-one years old 
an impassioned advocate of popular emancipation, 
rather than a trained controversialist or an equipped 
divine. His theology was due to intuition or here- 
dity rather than to thought or reading; of the his- 
torical arguments for Trinitarian belief, sacramental 
mediation, hierarchic government, he seems at that 
time not even to have heard; to his mind the choice 
lay between communism and individualism, between 
acceptance of a dogmatic creed-bound faith and 
freedom to follow in thought and teaching whitherso- 
ever his mind might lead him. And thus he had to 
battle not only against Nonconformist bodies holding 
and exacting positive Calvin‘stic doctrines, but 
against the older Unitarianism, which based itself 
on Scriptural authority and recorded miracles. To 
him, as to Martineau and to Theodore Parker, in- 
spiration was incarnate in Socrates and Darwin, in 
Wordsworth and in Ruskin, no less than in Isaiah and 
David ; Christianity reposed objectively on the con- 
verging arguments of criticism, science, and philo- 
sophy, not on miraculous narrative, whose truth or 
falsehood was matter interesting but irrelevant. He 
fought and triumphed; in all his various spheres of 
ministry he won from his large congregations un- 
wavering assent to his contention that their bond of 
union with himself and their deference to his 
religious captaincy made on him no claims beyond 
fearless expression of honest thought, stimulating 
spiritual guidance, organisation of beneficent ac- 
tivities and of intellectual culture. How these 
conditions were carried out his biography bears 
ample witness; we hear of Sunday and evening 
schools, mutual improvement and Bible classes, 
libraries and reading-rooms, secular Sunday lectures 
on literature and science; with not less ample 
testimony to his purely prophetic influence from 
those whose character he moulded, whose love and 
loyalty he won. Nor was he paralysed by the other- 
worldliness which excludes many religious teachers 
from all except religious influences. Wherever 
liberty and progress were imperilled or might be 
sped he plunged into the stir and strife—political, 
social, moral—of an awakening time. Against the 
Papal Aggression panic of 1850, in the famous Derby 
ribbon-weavers’ strike of the following year, on the 
hypocritical demand for a Day of Humiliation during 
the disasters of the Crimean War, in sympathy with 








English temperance and American emancipation, 
with Hungarian Kossuth and Italian Garibaldi, the 
young minister was always ready to force a hearing 
on the platform alike against the timid, the selfish, 
and the “unco’ guid,” who, both in England and in 
Scotland, during his Derby and his Glasgow ministry, 
posed as devil's advocates on behalf of time-honoured 
and reputable stupidity. Said a friend who sat 
beside him and watched the nervous repudiation of 
the young minister's fearless pleadings by one after 
another amongst these venerable marplots: “ We 
must have a few first-class funerals in this town 
before God's cause will gain the day!” 

Bearing a household name in Glasgow, where he 
worked for seventeen years, where he married, and 
where all his seven children were born, he passed to 
Birmingham in 1869 as minister of the Church of 
the Messiah. It was an exciting moment in the 
history of the town. The Liberal Association had 
resolved to extend its aims from mere management 
of Parliamentary elections to reformed municipal 
government. A Liberal majority was to be secured 
on the Town Council, and a civilising process on the 
vastest scale was to be undertaken. Insanitary 
areas were to be cleared, new streets opened, stately 
buildings erected for library, art gallery, school of 
art; public parks and recreation grounds laid out; gas, 
water, sewage, controlled, improved, and cheapened, 
With passionate vehemence Crosskey flung himself 
into this great enterprise, largely aiding its achieve- 
ment by his oratory and canvassing, working on 
the Managing Committee, and editing its organ in 
the Press, until the fatal split on the Irish question 
caused him to retire after many years of devoted 
and incessant work. Side by side with the social 
resurrection of the town was its struggle for popular 
education, not yet recognised by Mr. Forster's 
famous Act. Crosskey was an active member of 
the National Education League, which forced the 
Cowper-Temple clause upon the Government; and 
agitated further for the absolutely non-religious 
character of all State-aided education; the contest 
continued through several years, covering not a few 
School Board elections, and issued finally in the 
establishment of purely secular instruction by the 
Board teachers, religious training being remitted to 
voluntary agency. As chairman of the School 
Management Committee, he placed regular lessons 
in morals on the time tables of the schools; and 
worked out on the Liverpool model a peripatetic 
system of scientific instruction, by which mechanics 
should be taught to the boys and domestic economy 
to the girls through a demonstrator with staff and 
apparatus visiting the schools periodically. Not till 
1892, under the pressure of failing health, did he 
retire from the Board of which he had been, amongst 
many admirable managers, probably the most en- 
thusiastic, active, and efficient. 

To Englishmen outside the Midlands he was 
known not as an educator, a politician, or a preacher, 
but asa scientist. His subject was geology; more 
especially that latest revelation of the Great Stone 
Book comprising glacial records. That the Drift 
phenomena of these islands must be explained by 
the passage over its surface of a gigantic ice-sheet or 
glacier, comparable to the Greenland ice-covering of 
the present day, had been a doctrine laid down by 
Agassiz, accepted by Buckland, worked out by 
Ramsay. Investigation of the shells embalmed in 
the Drift soon revealed the existence of various 
strata, indicating separate glacial periods with 
differing degree of submergence or elevation of the 
land; and to a minute examination of these shell- 
bearing deposits Crosskey applied himself. Exam- 
ining and cataloguing the shells, first on the west 
of Scotland, then on the Norwegian coast, separating 
the various layers and tabulating their organic 
remains, opening up fresh evidence by the detection 
of entomostraca or minute crustaceans decipherable 
only by the microscope, he arrived at conclusions 
which, if to some extent superseded by recent 
discovery, reduced chaos to order, and established a 
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working hypothesis for subsequent investigators 
by threefold classifications of the glacial and post- 
glacial periods already recognised, with assignment 
to each epoch of its appropriate elevation or de- 
pression of the land, climatic severity or amelior- 
ation. From Glasgow he passed to Birmingham; 
from the compact tills and boulder-clays of Scotland 
and the rich shelly beds of the Clyde basin to a 
region destitute of till, sparse in shells, containing 
scattered patches only of sands, clays, and gravels. 

Nothing daunted, he applied to these obscurities 
his Clyde Valley methods and experiences, until, in 
the scratched rock-floors of Harborne, the shell-beds 
of Lilleshall, the icebergs stranded against the 
slopes of Icknield Street, he proved, here as in 
Scotland, his epochs of land-ice, submergence, re- 
elevation. His interest centred chiefly in the erratic 
blocks, scattered over the Midlands from Chester to 
Bromsgrove, from Charnwood Forest to the neigh- 
bourhood of Warwick, strangers from Arrenig in 
North Wales, from Criffel in Scotland, from the Lake 
district, and from Mount Sorrel. The study of these 
boulders formed his chief geological work in Bir- 
mingham. Armed with a hammer three feet long 
—his “ persuader,” Dr. Dale used to call it—he 
visited, as malleus erraticorum, every block of note, 
acted as secretary to the Boulder Committee of the 
British Association (formed at his suggestion), 
emitted paper after paper as fresh facts seemed to 
invalidate or support established hypotheses; sum- 
marising his experiences in a masterly paper before 
the British Association in 1886, which the writer of 
these lines, his companion in more than one geo- 
logical excursion, was privileged to hear. Adhuc 
sub judice. We have to-day an inter-glacial school 
of alternating cold and genial epochs; a uni-glacial 
school which accounts for all phenomena by one 
grand advance of ice. It was to the former theory 
that Crosskey’s life-long work led him to adhere; yet 
with a mind ever free from bias, ever scouting 
dogmatism, ever open to further light. 

His health failed in 1890. Overwork, advancing 
age, the death of a beloved son—no need to seek 
for canses. He went abroad and returned to his 
work, broke down again, recovered, kept himself in 
harness to the last. Four days before his death he 
spoke vigorously at a public meeting; sat down on 
Saturday night to make notes for his next day’s 
sermon; underwent a sudden seizure while the pen 
was in his hand; passed away early on the Sunday 
morning. We lay down the well-arranged and clearly- 
written biography in a mood pathetic, nay indignant. 
Had he been a member of the Established Church, 
his intellect, his personality, his religious zeal might 
have secured for him national eminence, mitred 
prosperity, world-wide fame. More than one great 
Churchman whose biographies we have enjoyed or 
are expecting were at heart as liberal, as broad, as 
heretical as Crosskey. We do not judge or challenge 
them because they saw no cause to repudiate the 
ritual, the articles, the priesthood of the Establish- 
ment; we do protest against the prerogative which 
consigns good men to social exile and ecclesiastical 
disability in proportion to their ethical fastidiousness 
and conscientious scruples. We do look forward in 
the name of religion and of. citizenship to a time 
when it shall be no longer said that learning and 
devotion are unavailing, that independence of thought 
disqualifies, that magnanimity and courage condemn 
tooblivion,ifunendowed with the capacity to engineer 
a facile conscience or to assimilate an archaic creed. 


THE BIRTH AND GROWTH OF A LEGEND. 


THE ARTHURIAN Epic. By S. Humphreys Gurteen. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

From across the Atlantic comes to us this most 

painstaking, erudite, and interesting account of the 

great Arthurian story, its first beginnings and 

developments, from the history of Geoffrey of Mon- 





mouth and the romance of Walter Map, down to the 








very modern version of Tennyson's “ Idylls.” It is not 
easy to discover if Mr. Gurteen be an Englishman 
or a New Englander; but his enthusiasm for the 
great national English epic proves that he is kin in 
blood and sympathy to its makers and fosterers. 
The book, despite its admirable scholarliness, is far 
from being specialist in the sense of dryasdust. 
As one follows the legend through its development 
in the hands of the chroniclers, the romancers, the 
trouveéeres, its Welsh and English versions, its 
ecclesiastical additions, one comes on many flowers 
of poetry scattered by the way. Mr. Gurteen is 
zealous for the purity of the earlier poetic forms, 
and is not always tolerant of the sea-change by 
which the first historic Arthur, the great warrior, 
the man with a man’s virtues and vices came to be 
the Arthur of the “Idylis” and more or less of “a 
plaster saint.” With even more justification he is 
wroth at the “Merlin and Vivien” of Lord Tenny- 
son. It must have been some curious desire for 
violent dramatic contrast that made a_ poet 
who was truly a lover of things chaste and 
of good report, create the witch Vivien for the tender 
lady Vivienne of the trouvéres. This Merlin and 
Vivienne episode, as related by Mr. Gurteen, has the 
chivalric glamour of the Middle Ages and the Courtsof 
Love about it; but though a barbaric great wizard 
were perhaps more the Merlin of the early Arthurian 
story, this Merlin, ever young and beautiful, is a 
finer conception than the old man canght in a 
wanton’s bonds of the “Idylls.” There is the medizval 
version of the imprisoning of Merlin, who, by the 
way, in earlier versions was last seen by Irish monks 
to fade beyond the borizon in his crystal boat. 

“ She felt wretched and lonely at the thought of 
his leaving her again, and tried to discover some 
means by which she might keep him close to her, and 
always young and handsome as he now was. ‘My 
sweet friend,’ she said at the third meeting, ‘ there is 
one thing that I know not yet, and I beg of you to 
teach it to me.’ ‘What is it, my heart?’ asked 
Merlin, although he divined her thought. ‘I wish to 
know, dear friend,’ said Vivienne, ‘how to imprison 
without word or iron or stone by a charm. Why do 
you sigh?’ ‘I know, sweet lady,’ said Merlin, ‘ what 
you intend, and, since you desire to keep me as your 
own, I have not strength to resist.’ ‘Sweet friend,’ 
said Vivienne, ‘is it not just that you should be 
wholly mine, as Iam wholly yours? Have I not left 
father and mother for you? Are you not my only 
desire, my one thought? Have I any joy or hope 
but in you? And since we love, why should you not 
obey me as I obey you?’ ‘It is but just, my sweet,’ 
replied Merlin ; ‘ I will do it with all my heart. Ask 
me what you will.’ ‘I will,’ said Vivienne passion- 
ately, ‘that this garden never be destroyed, that we 
two live-here alway, without growiug old or parting, 
or ceasing to love and be happy.’ ‘It shall be as 
you wish,’ said Merlin. And he taught her the charm 
and the substance of the spell.” 

Perhaps, for the serious purpose of his book, Mr. 
Gurteen devotes too much space to demolishing and 
comparing the Tennysonian “Idylls,” but no doubt 
this element will make for the book's popularity. 
The version of “ Geraint and Enid,” from the Red 
Book of Hergist, in Lady Charlotte Guest Schreiber’s 
renowned translation, is full of interest. One reads 
also with delight Walter Map’s rendering of the 
Legend of the Holy Graal. 

The annotation and indexing of Mr. Gurteen’s 
volume is very complete, and his “ Arthurian Epic” 
may well be indispensable to lovers of Malory and of 
the Arthurian story of which he was the principal 
compiler. 


A COLONIAL WORTHY. 


A Memorr or Georce Hicinspotnam. By Edward R. 
Morris. London: Maemillan & Co. 


THERE are some men who would go to the top 
anywhere, there are others who have the luck to go 
to the place where they can go to the top. We 
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incline to think that George Higinbotham, Chief 
Justice of Victoria, belonged to the latter rather 
than to the former category. The careful and sym- 
pathetic memoir which his son-in-law has written 
does not convey the impression that he was a man 
of very extraordinary talent or power of command. 
He was a good, upright, hard-working, hard-headed, 
prosy, faddy, and obstinate man. In any country, 
and any occupation, he would certainly have made a 
competence, but we doubt whether he would have 
risen to eminence anywhere if he had not had the 
good fortune to arrive in Melbourne in 1854, when 
the gold boom was at its height. Yet his life is an 
interesting life, because his lot was cast upon an 
interesting country. 

Higinbotham was by birth and education an 
Irishman, for he was born in Dublin in 1826, and 
educated at the old Royal School, Dungannon, where 
a fellow pupil, strangely enough, was a future Chief 
Justice of New South Wales. On the paternal side, 
he was directly descended froma Williamite quarter- 
master, who Anglicised the hereditary Hoogenboom 
in this unhappy way, and settled at Tullymaglowny, 
Co. Cavan, which, with more taste, he Anglicised 
Nutfield. The quarter-master was great-grandfather 
of the Chief Justice. The intermarriages seem to 
have been all with persons of British origin. His 
grandmother was one of the Verners—an Ulster 
Cromwellian family of position, noted for their 
Orangeism. His mother was an Ulster Scot, with 
American and United Irish sympathies. Thus George 
Higinbotham was, in all essentials, an Ulster man, 
and he was true to the characteristics of his race. 
He was a narrow, uncompromising, good man, and he 
got on. 

At Trinity, Dublin, he attained moderate dis- 
tinction. He went to London, was called to the Bar, 
and earned a living as a reporter for the Morning 
Chronicle. Most English newspaper readers will re- 
call his name, not so much as that of a Chief Justice 
who knew law, as of a Chief Justice who knew short- 
hand. It does not seem that any of his literary 
contributions to the dying organ of the Peelites 
were very remarkable, or that he ever got a brief at 
the English Bar. Like a wise man, he determined to 
try his luck in Australia, which during the fifties was 
exceedingly useful in relieving the congestion in the 
learned professions at home. This is not by any 
means a normal virtue of colonies. The new country 
generally provides its own lawyers with incredible 
rapidity, even while it still remains a desirable 
place for the foreign labourer or man of business. 
In 1850 Canada had long been practically closed 
to the lawyer-emigrant, except for an odd Scotch- 
man, and the United States, except for a chance 
Irishman. But the circumstances of the first 
colonisation of Australia had not tended to develop 
an educated class, and the rush to the goldfields 
found the country unprovided with indigenous 
lawyers. Nearly every young man of promise who 
went there with a wig and gown got on, and 
Higinbotham was wise enough to go there, twelve 
years after Lowe had arrived at Sydney, and three 
years before another Ulsterman with a very different 
origin and history, Gavan Duffy, arrived at Mel- 
bourne. He married, he kept sober, he tumbled 
into briefs because some rivals got drunk, he 
edited the Argus, overworked himself a little, 
but was prudent enough not to enter the Legis- 
lative Assembly till he was thirty-five. In 1863 he 
became Attorney-General in the famous McCulloch 
Ministry. 

We do not know how far Mr. Morris is right 
in claiming that Higinbotham was the guiding- 
spirit of the Ministry. For the course taken in 
the affair of the Shenandoah he was directly and 
officially responsible, and, on the whole, he does 
not seem to have acted unwisely. One of the 
Geneva arbitrators, other than Sir Alexander Cock- 
burn, thought he had done rightly, whereas none of 
them could be got to approve the action of the home 
Government in the case of the Alabama, But on 








the great fight of “Tariff and Tack” one’s sym- 
pathies are divided. It is hard to commend a 
gentleman who had the highest reputation in the 
colony for consistency, and who, nevertheless, after 
declaring in his election address of 1861 that he was 
against Protection and for Free Trade, supported as 
a Minister the tariff which, with subsequent ex- 
tensions, has done so much to prevent the steady 
and solid improvement of Victoria. To say that the 
tariff of 1861-6 was not protective seems quite 
absurd. Ministers admitted that they had “ selected 
those articles which compete with our own articles 
rather than those which do not.” Higinbotham 
urged that no duties were protective which were 
imposed for purposes of revenue, but this is a mere 
quibble. The Government was proposing at the 
same time to decrease the import duty on opium 
and the export duty on gold. On the other hand, 
it is difficult not to sympathise with a Government 
which defeated their colonial House of Lords, backed 
injudiciously by Downing Street. The fact seems 
to have been that Higinbotham, whose mind was 
technical to the verge of pedantry, took more 
interest in the constitutional incidents than in the 
fiscal issue of the struggle. The business men 
framed the tariff, the lawyer took points against 
those who resisted it: that the right of granting 
supplies was in the Lower House alone; that the 
tariff might be tacked to the Appropriation Bill ; that 
Ministers might, when the joint Bill was thrown 
out, borrow from a bank on the credit of the colony 
(the bank being one of which the Premier was the 
only resident director); that the bank might recover 
the money by an action at law, the Attorney- 
General confessing judgment; that duties might 
be collected on the authority of the resolutions 
passed in Committee of Ways and Means, even 
after the Bill framed on those resolutions was 
thrown out; and that the Secretary for the Colonies 
was infringing the principles of responsible govern- 
ment when he said a Governor must not allow his 
Ministers to advise illegalities. Our sympathy in 
all this is with the Attorney-General, even when 
we cannot agree with his law. And the Upper 
House was teaten—as Upper Houses ought to be— 
even when they are right. Possibly, however, the 
substantial victory might have been won more 
easily if a compromising Englishman, instead of an 
uncompromising Ulsterman, had been directing 
operations. 

One of the curious things done by his Govern- 
ment was the appointment of this same Ulsterman 
as chairman of an Educational Commission which 
was to establish public elementary schools and 
compulsory education. The Commission drew up 
a report with great rapidity which satisfied every- 
body—except the Prelatists and the Papists and the 
other religious bodies. There was to be unsectarian 
religious teaching in the schools, and this proved 
fatal to the scheme. Six years later an Act was 
passed making education compulsory, gratuitous, 
and secular. Mr. Morris is, by the way, quite mis- 
taken in supposing that the religious teaching in 
Irish national schools is unsectarian. It is rather 
amusing to find it stated in the same paragraph— 
firstly, that “the Commission proceeded without 
reference to the Roman Catholic denomination”; 
and, secondly, that the Catholic electors must have 
been ignorant of the facts of the case when they 
would not approve a “compromise” which would 
have allowed them to keep their separate schools 
for five years! 

But though he had little politic sense, Higin- 
botham was evidently a just man. Without a 
Treasury minute or an increase of salary, he re- 
fused to take private practice when he was 
Attorney-General, and his example, it is interest- 
ing to read at the present juncture, was followed 
by his successors. He would never take up a case 
unless he thought he was right; but, happily, once 
he thought he was right, even the Privy Council 
could not convince him he was wrong. He would 
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not take a glass of whiskey on Sunday until he had 
gone far enough to be really a bond-fide traveller. 
He had a healthy contempt for the “absentee 
colonists” in London who proposed Colonial con- 
ferences, and even talked about Imperial Federation. 
When he was Attorney-General he spoke of the 
judges as officers of his Department, and when he 
was Chief Justice he was very wrath because the 
Legislature assumed a power—to which, apparently 
unknown to Mr. Morris, the Rule Committee of our 
own judges have to submit—to annul rules made by 
the judges of the Supreme Court. He would not 
act as Acting-Governor, as other Chief Justices do, 
because he disapproved of the obsolete wording of 
the “instructions,” and he got Lord Knutsford to 
revise them. He twice consolidated the statutes of 
Victoria, and, though as a judge he was very slow 
and generally right, died respected by the legal pro- 
fession as well as by the general public of the colony. 


ANTI-FREEMAN,. 


Fevpat ENGLAND: Historica Stupres OF THE XI. AND 
XII. Centurres. By J. H. Round, M.A. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

Mr. Rounp has already made himself a name as a 

minute, cautious, and indefatigable historical in- 

quirer. This book will preserve and increase his 
reputation ; and yet there is a touch of the ridi- 
culous about it. The game he hunts is often small, 
his zeal is not tempered by discretion. He gets into 
such a rage at workers in the same field! His pet 
aversion is the late Mr. Freeman, whose account of 
the Battie of Hastings is selected for special attack. 

In one point at least—and we frankly confess our 

unmitigated delight—he proves his case up to the 

hilt. He will not hear of “the excruciating name of 

Senlac.” Now, true it is that the battle was fought 

about seven miles from the town, but everybody 

knows the whereabouts of Hastings, and so the 
locus is fixed without trouble in the mind. The 
battle-field had no contemporary name; the Saxon 
chronicle, with one of its picturesque touches, 
describes the site as “by the hoar apple-tree,” and 
the religious foundation raised in commemoration 
was called simply Battle Abbey. The first to speak 
of Senlac was Orderic, who wrote two generations 
after. The word is of French origin, and was, it is 
likely, a later name for the hill; and thus Mr. 

Freeman's zeal for novelty led him to an odd geo- 

graphical anachronism. 

Mr. Round’s criticism of various other points in Mr. 
Freeman's narrative is less happy. Minute scrutiny 
is not ever true criticism. Mr. Freeman had, it may 
be, no distinct authority for stating that certain 
movements took place, and yet was quite justified 
in inferring their occurrence. He had perforce to 
piece together his great account from a mass of 
ancient, uncritical, and conflicting authorities, cor- 
rected by diligent examination of the ground and 
discussion with military writers. He attained a 
very clear idea of the progress of events, so that 
having good authority for a great movement (a) and 
a subsequent and very different movement (c), he 
was justified in supplying the intermediate step (b) 
from a hint in one of the chronicles. “Oh,” says 
Mr. Round, “he confuses guesses with fact.” Nay, 
rather, he inferred fact from fact. Let Mr. Round 
construct a battle picture for us on something like 
an adequate scale, and we shall then judge between 
him and Mr. Freeman. There are many scattered 
studies in the book of interest and value. Thus the 
attempt of the Irish family of Morice “to assume 
the glorious name of De Montmorency” in lieu of 
their own, as having been originally that of their 
family, is “shown up” in eight pages of trenchant 
criticism ; and there is an excellent account of the 
strange custom of the Cinque Ports, whereby the 
house of him who refused municipal office was in 
solemn fashion razed to the ground. These are but 
nugae, but it is in nugae that Mr. Round excels. 











A BIOLOGIST PHILOSOPHISING. 

Minp AND Morron, anp Monism. By the late George 
John Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Honorary Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. London and New 
York: Longmans & Co. 

THESEessays on “ Mindand Motion,” and on “ Monism” 

are partly reprinted from review articles, and partly 

from papers left in MS. and “probably written in 

1889 or 1890." “Mind and Motion” was originally 

delivered at Cambridge as the Rede Lecture in 1885. 

The editor, Professor Lloyd Morgan, though author- 

ised to make revisions, has thought it best to leave 

what Romanes had written as he wrote it, “ save for 
quite unimportant emendations.” 

The value of the essays, it must be said, is not 
intrinsically great. They have a certain interest as 
displaying Romanes’s irrepressible ambition to deal 
with questions of philosophy as well as science ; but 
the truth is he had no native aptitude for meta- 
physics, nor even for psychology beyond a very 
limited range. His scientific competence was in the 
regions where there is constant reference to quite 
tangible and not too difficult verifications. In intro- 
spection and analysis he was out of his element; 
and even in pure biology his work ceased to be illu- 
minating as soon as it became at all speculative. 
The most noteworthy point in the volume is the 
manifest presence, in the later portions, of a sort 
of spontaneous reaction towards the positions of a 
scholastic philosophy such as might not improbably 
have satisfied the author in the end. Becoming 
gradually conscious of a want of power to arrive at 
any satisfactory synthesis of the more or less dis- 
crepant positions of modern scientific thinkers, he 
abandons independent speculative effort and drifts 
towards the recognition, among other things, of an 
undetermined free-will proceeding from a substantial 
Ego immediately known to self-consciousness. This 
he tries to combine with Monism; but in the latter 
part of the book “ Monism” is becoming simply an 
equivalent for anything that Romanes liked to think. 
The name would perhaps in time have been dropped 
altogether, and then indeterminism could have found 
its appropriate framework in some doctrine authori- 
tatively provided. For it is scholasticism, and not 
the doctrine of Schopenhauer (in spite of what Pro- 
fessor Lloyd Morgan says in the preface), of which 
we are reminded by Romanes’s theory of will as 
identical with cause. 

It would take too long to justify this estimate in 
detail by an examination of the whole book; and it 
is perhaps fairest to select the early part, which was 
published by Romanes himself, and dates from some 
time back, as conveying the best idea of his power 
of philosophic thought. Now, in the discussions 
here of the relation of mind to motion, and of the 
various possible and actual theories described by the 
names of materialism, spiritualism, and Monism, 
there is nothing positive that is not better stated by 
someone else. Romanes’s attempt to reconcile the 
thoughts of others in a higher synthesis is distin- 
guished mainly by inconsistent use of terms and by 
shiftings between ambiguity and formal contradic- 
tion in result. This estimate may be justified by a 
few specimens. On pp. 25-6, the position that mind 
is the cause of motion is described first as “ spiritual- 
ism,” and then as “pure idealism.” On p. 43 “ pure 
idealism ” is regarded as implying that “ the thinking 
Ego is itself the sole existence.” Next (p. 47) we 
learn that materialism and spiritualism are both 
“dualistic.” Yet spiritualism has been identified 
with “ pure idealism,” which asserts only one exist- 
ence. “The mind,” we are told elsewhere (p. 59), 
“can only know its own sequences.” Yet we are 
also told that “pure idealism” is “too obviously 
opposed to common-sense to admit of any serious 
defence” (p. 44). And this, although Berkeley's 
idealistic position has been previously described as 
“irrefutable” (p. 21). According to Romanes’s 
“ monism ” the subjective and the objective are only 
opposite aspects of the same reality. This is the 
only form of Monism that he recognises; as if 
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consistent materialism were not necessarily monistic, 
and as if there were no monistic form of spiritualism. 
Monism, indeed, in one place is found to be traceable 
to “the pantheistic thought of Buddhism” (p. 45) ; 
where, perhaps, Brahmanism is meant. And Brah- 
manism, as a philosophy, is really a spiritualistic 
Monism. 

Here, however, we are diverging into the question 
that might be raised as to Romanes’s knowledge of 
the philosophic thought of the past. In this he was 
certainly not an expert. A writer who remembered 
Hume, for example, would hardly have laid it down 
as unquestionable that “In all cases of recognised 
causation there is a perceived connexion between 
cause and effect” (p. 62). His use even of scientific 
terms, such as “ quantitative,” occasionally fails in 
clearness; but, without going further, it must be 
evident that little aid to clear thought is to be ex- 
pected from his attempts at philosophy. Romanes’s 
reputation must rest on his work as a scientific 
observer and investigator, not on any contributions 
to abstract thought. It can do his genuine and 
deserved reputation no harm to say this plainly. 





FICTION. 

THe Honovuraste Mrs. Spoor. A novel. By Arabella 
Kenealy. London: Digby, Long & Co. 

MonocHromes. By Ella D’Arey. London: John Lane. 

THe RusBreEs OF RAJMAR, OR Mr. CHARLECOTE’S DAUGHTERS. 
A Romance. By Mrs. Egerton Eastwick (Pleydell North). 
London : George Newnes. 

Miss ARABELLA KENEALY is a novelist who generally 

has something to say, and who always says it in a 

forcible and suggestive way. She has the gift of 

reading character clearly, and of indicating it with 
skilled art. Thus it comes to pass that her latest 
work of fiction, ‘The Honourable Mrs. Spoor,” de- 
ficient though it be in gaiety and genial charm, yet 
possesses that kind of interest which belongs to the 
study of human nature in its darker aspects. The 
story is, indeed, a painfully gloomy one, unrelieved 
by any lighter touches and verging on morbidness 
in its persistent dreariness. The central figure, that 
of a degraded woman whose hysterically inflamed 
imagination leads her to hasten the very catastrophe 
that she has been frantically dreading, is sketched 
with considerable power and sincerity. Mrs. Spoor, 
the heroine of this strangely dismal tale, is a woman 
with a “past” of ultra-intense blackness. Born of 
the humblest parentage, and brought up to be a 
lodging-house maid-of-all-work, she has long ago 
plunged iuto the loathsome life of the streets, aud 
for five years has knowa every imaginable degra- 
dation. At the end of that period, a man of good 
bieth and shameless cynicism having had a caprice 
to make the poor courtesau his lawful wife, she 
abandons her horrible career to share the name, rank, 
and social privileges of the Honourable Besley Spoor. 
For several years before the opening of the story, 
this woman, we are bidden to believe, has managed 
successfully to conceal her hideous history from the 
prying eyes of county society, which, according to 
the author, has unquestionably accepted her as its 
friend and hostess. But this highly incredible state 
of affairs is gradually broken down by a subtle 
process of disintegration, which Miss Kenealy de- 
scribes in a very impressive and eloquent manner. 
Clever and striking as her treatment is, however, it 
does not atone for the inherent repulsiveness of her 
subject. We cannot honestly say that we have de- 
rived either pleasure or edification from the perusal 
of this over-accentuated study of female vicious- 
ness. Mud under the microscope may have its 
interest from a certain point of view, but it remains 
ugly and unsavoury; and ‘The Honourable Mrs, 

Spoor,” though a powerful piece of analysis, is, re- 

garded as a novel, both tedious and unpleasant. 

The six short stories which compose the volume 
entitled “Monochromes” have already appeared 
separately in various magazines, but their sterling 
merit is quite sufficient to justify their republica- 








tion. Miss Ella D'Arcy is a writer of decided talent. 
She thinks clearly, and expresses herself with re- 
markable force and point, whilst her polished refine- 
ment of style gives literary value to these clever 
sketches. The strongest story in the volume is 
“ Poor Cousin Louis,” a weirdly imaginative piece of 
work, in which the lonely terror of an aged, half- 
imbecile man, left in his helpless dotage to the 
brutality of unscrupulous hirelings, is described 
with a pathos all the more effective for its artistic 
reticence. A high level of excellence is reached in 
this very striking story, and its grimly powerful 
treatment leaves an impression of almost painful 
vividness. “Irremediable” is an episode in the life 
of a young man of good birth, who, in a reckless 
moment, burdens himself with a wife of totally 
inferior breeding and character, and then wakes 
from his brief madness to find his whole career 
blasted by this act of folly. It is a commonplace 
tragedy, but none the less pitiful, and the situation 
is here depicted with sympathetic insight. In 
another story, “ The Pleasure-Pilgrim,” Miss D'Arcy 
has painted the portrait—or rather, let us hope, the 
caricature—of a type of woman whom even our 
neurotic century might decline to own as its product, 
Lulie Thayer is an American girl, young, rich, and 
eminently attractive, but so morbidly vain that she 
cannot resist making ardent love to every man, 
whether married or single, willing or unwilling, 
whom she may chance to meet, merely because she 
longs to add him to her list of conquests. This 
shameless hussy has not even the decency to know 
when her impudent wooing is unwelcome, and no 
amount of repugnance exhibited by her destined 
victims can turn her from tbe satisfaction of her 
diseased vanity. Finally, Miss Thayer's histrionic 
instinct leads her to commit suicide in a highly 
dramatic manner, apparently from no stronger 
motive than her ingrained love of creating a sensa- 
tion. Miss D'Arcy has evidently studied in the 
most modern school of realism and impressionism, 
and, as the title of this book warns us, the tales are 
uniformly sombre in tone. Bat if “ Monochromes” 
cannot be pronounced an exhilarating book, it is 
distinctly clever, and so’ well written as to give us 
strong hopes of its author's future. 

“The Rubies of Rajmar,” bears a striking re- 
semblance, in certain aspects, to another story 
recently reviewed in these columns under the title of 
* Her Celestial Husband.” In both tales the English 
heroine weds an Oriental, and speedily repents her 
choice of a husband. Both tales, teo, end upon a 
note of tragedy, and in eachitis the foreign husband 
who is the person destined to meet a violent death. 
Beyoud this superficial similarity, however, it is only 
fair to say that the resemblance does vot go, for 
“ The Rubies of Rajmar” is worked out in a totally 
different manner trom the other novel we have 
mentioned. Here is more incident, more intrigue, 
more adventure; less analysis, less character draw- 
ing, and, we must add, distinctly less talent. Mrs. 
Egerton Eastwick has devised an ingenious and ex- 
citing, if wildly improbable plot, and has carried it 
out with a certain amount of skilfulness; but it isa 
mere melodrama, its personages being the familiar 
puppets of the ordinary novel of incident. Mabel 
and Amy Charlecote, its joint heroines, are the fair 
young daughters of a country clergyman, beneath 
whose guiet roof a disturbing element appears in the 
shape of Raynim Rajmar, an Indian potentate of 
vast wealth and mysterious antecedents. This 
person at once falls in love with the elder 
Miss Charlecote, and so irresistibly does he in- 
fluence her by his strange magnetic attraction 
that she consents to become his wife, despite the un- 
easy remonstrances of her relatives. The Rajpiit 
prince’s adoration manifests itself in magnificent 
gifts to his affianced bride, and chief amongst them 
is a necklace of matchless rubies—a sacred heirloom, 
he explains, in his family. On the very eve of 
the wedding old Mr. Charlecote’s suspicions as to 
Rajmar’s good faith are aroused by a momentary 
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glimpse of a slip of parchment, inscribed in Sanscrit 
characters, which he observes in the casket of rubies. 
But before the old clergyman has bad time to make 
searching inquiries regarding the meaning of the 
ominous scrap of paper, be is found dead—pre- 
sumably murdered—with the mark of a heavy blow 
on his head. The secret of his death remains un- 
solved, and, in due course, the appointed marriage 
takes place. Amy Charlecote, however, is impressed 
with the sinister conviction that her father has 
been foully murdered by the Oriental, and hence- 
forth her young life is devoted to the task of 
exposing Rajmar’s guilt. In the pursuit of this 
resolve the wonderful necklace of rubies figures 
prominently, for whilst Amy, on the one hand, is 
constantly endeavouring to obtain possession of the 
casket in which she knows that the coveted slip 
of parchment reposes, Rajmar’s abandoned and un- 
acknowledged Indian wife is still more cunningly 
plotting to obtain possession of the ruby necklace 
itself, the priceless heirloom, to which she is actually 
entitled. There are plenty of exciting incidents in 
the book, of a kind to please those who demand 
a tale of intrigue; adventures, mysteries, robberies, 
and murders enough to satiate the most exacting 
appetite. We need scarcely add that “ The Rubies 
of Rajmar” is not a book that appeals to the in- 
tellectual faculties of its readers. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Miss MarGAreT Bateson has gathered into a slim and 
interesting volume the result of much genial talk with “ Pro- 
fessional Women upon their Professions.” Medicine, science, 
literature, art, music, journalism have opened their gates in 
recent years—not always very gracefully, it is true—to educated 
women, and even the law, which Lady Jeune once termed the 
most conservative and exclusive of careers, finds the fair be- 
sieger at its walls. There are nearly thirty interviews in this 
book, and most of them are neither more nor less than a record 
of personal experiences. Miss Mary Davies, for instance, con- 


fesses that she has sung in eT ever since she was a child of 


ten, and that she owed much at the outset of her career to the 
late Mr. Brinley Richards, who introduced and recommended 
her in various quarters. Mrs. Bedford Fenwick has much that 
is sensible and to the point to say about sick-nursing as a career 
for women, and the need of registration and organisation. It 
seems that in these days there are lady-stockbrokers and 
accountants, as well as lady-librarians and photographers, and 
lady-dentists and printers, and some of the facts and ex- 
periences which are given in these pages are of a kind to startle 
old-fashioned people with limited ideas as to the possibilities of 
woman’s capacity, at all events in the skilled labour market. 
Miss Bateson has put together an interesting book, and one 
which is quick with life and full of practical hints, which girls 
who are anxious to make a career for themselves will find it 
to their advantage to ponder. There are many portraits in the 
volume, some frank and even droll confessions, and evidence 
enough of practical sagacity, womanly tact, and the brave 
reliance in many directions upon the principle of self-help. 
Murray's guide to Gloucestershire has just appeared in a 
fourth and revised edition. It contains a clear, full, and reliable 
description of a county famous for its abbeys, its cider, its 
cheeses, and its salmon, to say nothing of its coal. The wealth 
of its abbeys, and the number of its large parochial churches, is 
believed to have given rise to the adage “ As sure as God’s in 
Gloucestershire ’’ which quaint old Fulier records. There were 
nine abbeys in the county, besides six priories, and many stately 
churches. Gloucestershire is rich in antiquities of one kind or 
another— pre-historic, Roman, Anglo-Saxon, and Medizval. In 
area and population it is the seventh largest of the English 
counties, and, besides its cities, it can boast of no less than 


* ProressionaL WoMEN UPON THEIR Proressions. Conversations re- 
corded by Margaret Bateson. Portraits. London: Horace Cox, 

A Hanppook ror TRAVELLERS IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE. Map and Plans. 
London: John Murray. 

Tue Maponna or St. Lugs. The Story of a Portrait. By Henrietta 
Irving Bolton. Illustrated. New York and London: G, P, 
Putnam's Sons. 

Srr AnpDREW WYLrk or THat Irx. By JohnGalt. With an Introduc- 
tion by S. R. Crockett. Illustrated by John Wallace. Two Vols. 
Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 

VIGNETTES OF THE NortH. By George Eyre-Todd, Author of “ By- 
ways of the Scottish Border.’’ Glasgow: Morison Brothers, 

Dante . . . Dt Groryo ry Giorno. Compiled by Eugenia Levi. 
Florence: Loeschen & Sieber. 

Auton Locke, Tatton anp Poet. By Charles Kingsley. With a 


Prefatory Memoir by Thomas Hughes, Q.C, London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 





twenty-six market-towns. The physical aspects of the county 
with its hills, valley, and river channels, are described in 
geological detail in these chapters, and we are reminded that the 
traveller by the Great Western Railway between Gloucester and 
Swindon passes over in his journey the entire series of beds 
known to geologists under the general term “Jurassic.” Not 
only the great show-places of the county, like Gloucester, Tewkes- 
bury, and Cheltenham, are described in this volume, but every 
town and village of the least importance as well. The book is, 
indeed, packed with facts of historical interest, and a good map 
of course heightens its practical value to pros ective tourists, 

Under the title of “The Madonna of St. Luke,” Mrs. Irving 
Bolton has published an historical account of the famous picture 
in the Dasghest Chapel of the Basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore 
and the legends which have grown around it. Many traditions 
of a fanciful and, indeed, contlicting kind are in existence about 
the picture. Ore is to the effect that it was painted in Rome 
during the period when St. Luke shared the captivity of St. Paul, 
and the legend is that the Virgin herself appeared to the patron 
saint of artists in a vision. The credulous, it seems, can yet see 
for themselves to-day the room in which the saint worked in the 
oratory of Santa Maria in the Via Lata, which, the faithful con- 
tend, is none other than the “ hired house” in which the great 
apostle to the Gentiles lived and wrote for pared soma Another 
tradition is that the precious canvas was painted from the living 
features of the Virgin, and sent by St. Luke from Jerusalem to 
his friend and pupil Theophilus in the Eternal City. A third 
story credits the Empress Helena with the presence in 
Rome of this so-called authentic portrait of the Virgin. Pope 
Benedict XIV., in the middle of the eighteenth century, issued 
a bull in regard to this picture in which he declared, ex cathedrd, 
that “it is not permissible for a pious and Catholic writer to 
think for a moment otherwise than that the hand of the Evan- 

elist St. Luke painted for the Christian world the portrait of 
the most holy Virgin.” It seems, however, that prior to the 
sixth century no writer makes any mention of the tradition that 
St. Luke was a painter; and, as a matter of fact, the Virgin was 
never depicted with the Babe in her arms before the fifth century, 
Towards the close of the sixth century, however, if we are to 
accept the statement of Gregory the Great's story of the picture, 
when Rome was devastated by pestilence, the tradition that it 
was the work of St. Luke had already given it sanetity. It 
seems that for many centuries the reverence with which 
the picture of Santa Maria Maggiore was regarded led the 
Vatican to refuse permission to artists to copy a work of 
art to which wonder-working qualities were attributed, and 
which on that account, as well as because of its supposed 
Apostolic origin, was an object of adoration. It was Francis de 
Borgia, the immediate successor of Loyola to authority amongst 
the Jesuits, who at length prevailed upon Pius V. to grant per- 
mission for a copy of the picture to be made—now in the 
possession of the Jesuit Fathers at Bahia—when the Society 
of Jesus was on the point of despatching a hundred priests to 
the distant shores of Brazil. Not the least interesting passages 
in this book are those in which the attempt is made to trace the 
influence of this representation of the Virgin upon sacred art, 
especially as seen in the paintings of Cimabue, Giotto, and Guido 
da Siena. Any lingering faith in the authenticity of the picture 
is dispelled when Mrs. Irving Bolton reminds us that neither 
the Papal benediction nor bound books with clasps—both of 
which appear on this canvas—were known in the Apostolic age. 

When Jobn Galt first began to write his humorous sketches 
of Scottish life and character, publishers proved themselves to 
be no more infallible than they are to-day, for he was gravely 
assured that the public would not look at a work of fiction that 
dealt entirely with life and manners in Scotland. Nevertheless, 
“The Annals of the Parish,” which was published in 1821, was 
a marked success, and it was followed next year by “Sir Andrew 
Wylie,” which carried its author’s fame across the Border, and 
met with much favour in the England of the later Georgian era, 
which Walter Scott had already conquered for his countrymen 
with his romantic pev. Mr. Crockett has written a critical 
Introduction to Messrs. Blackwood’s new edition in two dainty 
volumes of “Sir Andrew Wylie,” and in the course of it he 
asserts that there never was a more veracious chronicler than 
John Galt, though he admits also that in his descriptions of 
aristocratic society the author of “Sir Andrew Wylie” got 
somewhat out of his depth. Sir Andrew himself, however, in 
his “ pawky, well-considered straightforwardness,” is delightful, 
and the shrewd, honest fellow, in spite of his foibles, deserves to 
be better known to the present generation of novel readers, and 
for that reason we welcome this artistic and well-illustrated 
reprint. 

Now that the season is over, and the long vacation at hand, 
everybody who can get away is in haste to leave the stale 
delights of town for fresh woods and pastares new—across the 
Tweed or across the Channel. ‘Those who are going to what 
Sydney Smith called the “ knuckle end of England,” bewitched 
by the heather and the hills, to wander with a rod and gun, 
might do worse than take with them “ Vignettes of the North,” 
a cheap, paper-backed volume, light to the hand and pleasant to 
the eye, and packed with romantic stories and descriptive 
sketches of life on the Border, in the Highlands, and in Arran. 
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Mr. Eyre-Todd is a prophet who is not without honour in his 
own country, where, indeed, his previous books have met with a 
welcome, and deserved it. There are stories in the book which 
carry the reader back to the stormy dramatic seventeenth 
century, and one of them describes the assassination of Arch- 
bishop Sharp on the bleak moor which stretches to the west of 
St. Andrews. Highland raids, gentlemen of the road, ministers 
of the Relief, the blacksmith of Gretna Green, and legends of 
the Macgregor country and the like make up a volume of varied 
interest and picturesque charm, and one, therefore, which is 
singularly well-fitted to beguile the tedium of temporary im- 
prisonment as the train makes its way between modern Babylon 
and the grey metropolis of the North. 

Of the making of birthday-books there is no end, but there 
are not many that justify their production so completely as 
“ Dante : . di Giorno in Giorno,” a beautifully printed 
little volume, compiled by Eugenia Levi, published by Loescher 
and Sieber of Florence, and procurable in England through 
David Nutt. Signorina Levi has distributed her quotations 
throughout the 365 days of the year, choosing, as Signor 
D’ Ancona expresses it in his graceful little preface, “i pensieri 
pid nuovi e profundi ei sentimenti pit delicati e risposti,” not 
merely in the Italian, but also in English, German, and French, 
selecting those renderings which have seemed to her most faith- 
ful at once to the spirit and the letter of the original; and she 
expresses a hope that one result of her labour may be to draw 
attention to the rare merit of some of these translations to which 
she has had recourse. Longfellow is her favourite amongst 
English translations. 

Messrs. Macmillan have brought out a pocket edition of 
Charles Kingsley’s memorable novel, “ Alton Locke.” The 
imaginary autobiography of the young “tailor and poet ”’ first 
appeared when the Chartist agitation had “ come to a head and 
burst.” Kingsley took up his parable in the book against some 
of the erying evils of the time; when he was told that he that 
believeth will not make haste, his retort was swift and character- 
istic : “I think he that believeth must make haste, or get damned 
with the rest.” Therefore he took up the cudgels, and, to 
borrow his own phrase, was duly cursed by the demagogues as 
an aristocrat, and by Tories as a democrat; but “ Parson Lot” 
and “ Alton Locke” did their work, and helped to clear the air. 
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published on THURSDAY, July 18th, will be found a store of 
literary and artistic weaith, and forms an issue seldom offered to 
the public. It will strengthen and solidify the indisputable position 
the Magazine already holds, as the finest of all British monthlies. 
Its varied and attractive contents will unquestionably make it one of 
the most charming specimens of magazine production ever presented 
to the public. The brilliant success of the Summer and Christmas 
numbers in 1894, both of which went out of print within a few days 
of publication, will, it is believed, attend the present issue. 

The August (Summer) Number is complete in itself, no serial 
story appearing in the issue. 
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EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. By W. R. W. Stepuens, B.D, 
Dean of Winchester. In Two Volumes, extra crown 8vo, 17s. net. 
SPEAKER.—“ Everyone knew that Mr. Freeman could hit hard ; few, we suspect, 
had any inkling of the kindness, the geniality, the generosity that a somewhat rough 
exterior concealed. These qualities are all transparent in his letters—which are a; 
delightful reading as any we have ever read. A really fascinating book.” 
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NATURAL RELIGION. By Sm J. BR 


Seecey, K.C.M.G., Litt.D., &c. Globe 8vo, 5s, 
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MENSCHUTKIN, Professor in the University of St. Petersburg. Translated from 
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CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS. Pocket Edition. Vol. II. 


ALTON LOCKE, TAILOR AND POET, 


An Autobiograph With a *Prefatory Memoir by Thomas Hughes, Q.C, 
_ Author of ** “fom -- Schooldays.” Pott 8vo, 15. 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOV ELS. New: Volume, 


ORMOND A Tale. By Marta Epceworts, 


Illustrated by Carl Schloesser. With an Introduction by Anne Thackeray Ritchie, 
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ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. New Volume. 


NELSON. By Professor Joun Knox Laucuroy, 


Royal Naval College, Greenwich. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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THE GOLFING ANNUAL 
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VOLUME VIIil. 
Edited by DAVID SCOTT DUNCAN. 
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The August number of THE STRAND MAGAZINE contains, among other 
good things, a capita! interview with the hero of the hour—or rather of 
the year—DR. W.G.GRACE. The famous veteran has communicated 
to the interviewer the whole story of his career, commencing with the 
first match he ever saw, a leisurely affair evidently, wherein some of 
the elder players wore tall hats, as befitted their dignity. He also 
gives his opinions, among other matters, on present-day cricket, on the 
best bowlers of the day, on the best cricket-grounds, and on Australian 
cricket, together with much valuable advice to cricketers, young and 
old. The illustrations are numerous, and are moreover as interesting 
as the text. 
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Illustrations from Photographs. 

STORIES FROM THE DIARY OF A DOCTOR (Second Series), VIII.—0n 
a Charge of Forgery. By L. T. Meade and Clifford Halifax, M.D. 
THE SEA-SERPENT. By Alfred T. Story. [Illustrations trom Sketches, 

Prints, and a Photograph. 

PORTRAITS OF CELEBRITIES AT DIFFERENT TIMES OF THEIR LIVES. 
—Sir Arthur Arnold, H.R.H. The Duke of Cambridge, Mr, Felix Faure, 
Mrs. Helen Allingham. 

THE GREAT CALIFORNIAN HEIRESS. By Grant Allen. 

STRANGE DEVICES, Written and Illustrated by James Scott. 

THE LADIES OF QUEEN VICTORIA'S COURT. Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs. 

THE EXPLOITS OF BRIGADIER GERARD. V.—How the er Took 
the Field Against the Marshal Millefleurs. By A. Conan Doyle. 
NOTABLE FAMILIES. I.—The Gladstone Family. By Albert H, Broad- 

well. Illustrations from Photographs. 

DOROTHEE’S KISS: An Episode of the Franco-German War. A Story 
for Children, By Minnie Mortimer. 

FROM BEHIND THE SPEAKER’S CHAIR.—XXIV. By Henry W. Lucy 
(‘‘ Toby, M.P.”). Illustrations by F. C. Gould, 

PABLES. XI.—The Result of Going’ to'Law. Illustrated by J. A. Shepherd. 

THE THREE VALLEYS. A Story for Children, From the German, [Illus 
trations by H. R. Millar, 

120 PAGES OF READING, WITH 163 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Price Gd. Post free, 9d. 
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